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GATEWAY SERIES 
OF ENGLISH TEXTS 


General Editor, HENRY VAN DYKE 
Princeton University 


SERIES of twenty-one volumes, which includes all 
J the college entrance requirements in English. The 

books are convenient in form, attractively and sub- 

_Stantially bound, and printed from clear type. The 
editorial work has been intrusted to scholars of special fit- 
ness. Each volume contains a portrait and a biography 
of the author, and an introduction dealing with the subject 
of the book, the way in which it is written, its relation 
to human life, and its place in literature. The texts are 
derived from the latest authoritative sources. The notes are 
added with the aim not to make as many as possible, but 
to make them as useful as possible. They treat of diffi- 
culties in the text, allusions and references, and points of © 
construction. The editing of these volumes is carefully and 
judiciously done, the books being treated as pieces of 
literature, rather than as frame works for erudite theories 
of criticism. The actual needs and capacities of the young 
people who are to read and study them have been borne 
in mind. The series incorporates the best that acknowledged 
experts can do to make the texts easier to understand, 
more attractive, and more profitable to the young reader. 
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New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
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College Entrance Requirements for the Years 1906-1911 
A Selected List from the Standard Literature Series 


List Pr 


Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley Papers........ $ 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America .. 
Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon; Mazeppa; and Selec- 


tions from Childe Harold... . ...... . «0: «sae 12% .20 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner and Lowell’s Vision 

of Sir Launfal, bound together ............ 12% .20 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner .................05. .20 .30 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield ................ .20 .30 
Goldsmith, Gray, Burns, and other Eighteenth 

WCEMUATY AE OOUN Es bs et in oes) ced duiciee esas 12% .20 
Irving’s Sketch Book, Part One: Stories....... .12% .20 

The Author’s Account of Himself; The Broken 

Heart; The Inn Kitchen; The Spectre Bridegroom; 

The Widow and Her Son; The Legend of Sleepy 

Hollow; Rip Van Winkle; The Angler. 
Irving’s Sketch Book, Part Two: Essays....... 124% .20 

he Voyage; Westminster Abbey; Christmas; The 

Stage Coach; Christmas Day; The Christmas Din- 

ner; Stratford-on-Avon. 
Irving’s Sketch Book, Combined............... <20° ° 230 


This Book consists of Sketch Book, Part One; 
Stories, and Sketch Book, Part Two: Essays. 


A copy of one of these books will ba sent fur examination, with a view to introduction, to any Principal who writes us men- 
tioning his school and position. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COM PANY, 27-29 West Twenty-third Street, New York City 


ice 
Manila Cloth 
2 $.30 
12% .20 















Management and Methods 


By THOMAS E. SANDERS 


“ The book that makes teaching easier for you.” 










1. Written to help the great mass of teach- 
ers—those teaching in the rural and 
village schools, and it does it. 





































2. Plain language. 

3. Pointed illustrations. 

4. Practical devices. 

5. Sound pedagogy. 

6. It will help you to pass the examination 







this summer. 


7. It will help you to teach a better school 
next winter. 






Place it on your reading list and order it to-day 













Cloth, 312 pages. $1.00 postpaid 


A.S.BARNES & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 









































List Price 
, R . Manila Cloth 
Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish and 
MERI GINAE cern oe aac anoece ie aeisieetias $ .20 $.30 
Poe’ siStories and, POOH. ....55.556. cess sscveeee 12% .20 
Poems: The Bells; Annnbel Lee; The Raven; 
Ulalume; For Annie; To Helen. 
Stories: The Gold Bug; The Purloined Letter; A 
Descent into the Maelstrom; The Fall of 
the House of Usher. j 
Poems of Knightly Adventure................-- 20 ~=.30 
Arnold: Sohrab and Rustum, 
Tennyson: Gareth and Lynette, 
Lowell: The Vision of Sir Launfal, t 
Macaulay: Horatius. , 
Seott’a Lady Gf the LAKG. .......6.cccenccsvceess .20°  -30 i 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar.............. e+.00+ 12% .20 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth........ ee eee 12% .20 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice............ » LZ «20 
Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette; Lancelot and 
Hilaine; Passing Of Arner... - «2 .cesccss0e% .124% .20 | 
Washington’s Farewell Address, and Webster’s ; 
Bunker Hill Orations, bound together...... .124% .20 i 
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NATION AND STATE 


A Text-Book on Cibil Gobernment 


By GEORGE MORRIS PHILIPS, Pa. D. 


PLAN.-— It is not a history of the origin and growth of government. 
It is a text-book which the average pupil who is ready to take 
up this subject can understand and study to the satisfaction of 
himself and his teacher. It includes just the points that you 
would put into such a book and omits just what you would omit. 


SIZE.—Itis not too big. Nothing essential is omitted, but a reason- 
able size-limit is secured by the omission of non-essentials and 
by unusual simplicity and clearness of statement. 


M AKE-U P.—This book contains 206 pages, divided into twenty- 
six chapters, which are sub-divided into topics briefly treated 
in separate paragraphs. Differences of importance are clearly 
indicated by differences in type. The print is good. The 
binding is in cloth with gold letter, and is attractive and sub- 
stantial. There are fine, full-page, suitable and interesting 
illustrations. 


Christopher Sower Co., Publishers 


614 Arch Street Philadelphia 








PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Teachers’ Easter Holiday 
Tour to Washington 


Leaves NEW YORK MARCH 28, 1907 


from New York and Brooklyn 
according to Hotel selected 


Round Trip Rate, $12 or $14.50 
All Necessary Expenses 


Three Days of Educational Sightseeing 


For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agent, 336 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, or C. STUDDS, Eastern Passenger Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


J. R. WOOD, 
Passenger Traffic Manager 


GEO. W. BOYD, 
General Passenger Agent 














TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S | THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type — Well Printed—Fine Paper — Half- 
Leather Binding -Cloth Sides—Price Reduced to 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


New Copyright Introductions— New Type —Good 
Paper —-Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket. 
Price, postpaid, 5 cents each, 


Catalogue Free 
Send for one 





|f and information concerning courses in 
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Pears 


My grandmother 
used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 
too. We owe them 
gratitude for that. 


Use Pears’ for 
the children; they 
soon acquire the 
habit. 


Established in 1789. 








The Psychological Clinic 


A Monthly Jeurnal for the Study 
and Treatment of Mental and Moral 
BacKwardness in School Children. 


Edited by LIGHTNER WITMER, Ph. D. 
Professor of Psychology 
University of Pennsylvania 
Send to ** The Psychological Clinic,?’ Station 
B, Philadelphia, Pa., for a free sample copy of the 


first number published, March 15, 1907, containing 
an article on ‘* What is Clinical Psychology? 


Educational and Child Psychology 
at the 
University of Pennsylvania Summer School 





July 8—August 17, 1907 











Send for Catalog 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


1-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 


FRENCH we publish the Bercy, 


and other foreign DuCroquet,Sauveur 








BOO KS and other weli-known 


| methods, 








Practical and Artistic Basketry 


Former Principal in the Minneapolis 
Public Schools. 


The first book published on basketry, 
designed expressly for teachers and 
schools. Cloth, 12mo. $1.00. 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 610 S. Washington Sq., Phila. 4" BARNES & COMPANY, New York City 
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THE SPECIAL REASON, THEIR EASY WRITING QUALITIES 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEW MFG. CO. 
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Professional Salaries. 


The logic of the arguments used in promoting 
or opposing higher salaries for teachers is some- 
times a most peculiar one. The intention is not 
always to arrive at a just basis of adjustment. 
The contestants simply want what they want. 
They say whatever is most likely to effect the end 
they desire. 

There is abundant justice on the part of the 
teachers who are faithfully laboring to employ the 
best educational ideas in their work; this side is 
constantly presented in the pages of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. The tax-payer is not so likely to receive 
due attention when he feels that he has some very 
good reasons for being somewhat reticent when a 
wholesale demand is made for more pay all along 
the line. He is dimly aware of a decided differ- 
ence in results produced by the schools. He has 
observed that even in the same town the children 
of one school receive more value than those of 
another. He is acquainted with a number of 
young women who have drifted into teaching as a 
most genteel occupation to pass the time until 
matrimony shall release them. It does not seem 
right that these shall obtain as much as the teachers 
for whom the claim is made that they must keep 
in close touch with all new developments in educa- 
tion in order to be more and more effective in the 
class-room. Laboring for professional growth and 
counting the days to the wedding do not go together. 
Shall the tax-payer shut his eyes to these differences? 

Several facts have been pretty well established 
by this time. The first and foremost one is that 
good teachers are as a rule shamefully underpaid 
in the United States. Furthermore, no effective 
inducement is held out to men to choose teaching 
for their life work. Next, pensions should be 
obtainable by teachers who have served the schools 
for a certain period of years; the pensioning should 
be either a state affair or it should be done by the 
federal government. Lastly, we need sensible 
laws regulating the certification of teachers to 
establish more definitely than is now done who are 
entitled to the fullest professional recognition. 

The certification of teachers is the most important 
administerial problem in the school field at the 
present time. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has a definite 
plan for an equitable adjustment and has presented 
it several times. Ten years since the Editor sub- 
mitted the plan to the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N. E. A. Considerable interest was 
taken in it, especially by the State superintendents 
who were present, but the time was not ripe for 
emphatic declaration and radical legal procedure. 
The principal features are these: Every State shall 
establish a minimum standard of fitness. The 
certificate issued shall be accepted for what it stands. 
Any locality within the State may have higher 
requirements, but is limited in the examination of 
candidates to those matters which go beyond the 
State standard. The same principle shall apply to 
inter-State comity. Massachusetts will accept a 
New Jersey certificate for what it stands. If the 
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Massachusetts standard is higher, then the holder of 
a New Jersey State certificate shall be tested only 
in the things which were not covered in his former 
examination. 

The logic of this plan suggests that there is held 
out to the teachers the hope of some time earning 
a release from further examination, excepting in 
meeting a few reasonable demands of minor, local 
character. This is the substance of the plan. 
Once this, or some better plan is adopted, the 
question of teachers’ salaries can be more equitably 
handled than at present. 

The ‘‘equal pay for men and women”’ arguments, 
raised to the surface recently, reveal a rather peculiar 
misconception of economic facts. Experience has 
shown that even with the larger pay held out to 
men the number attracted by it is altogether too 
small for the good of education. The reduction of 
this pay would, therefore, seem to be altogether 
out of the question. Far better would it be if 
the salary were increased so as to secure the ser- 
vices of more and stronger men. This matter 
being attended to, there is no reason why the men 
should object to having present discriminations 
between men and women wiped out. The result 
would be that the women would come into compe- 
tition with the men, and with salaries attractive 
enough to the latter, a stop may be put to the pro- 
gressive ‘‘effeminization”’ of schools. 

There appears to be no particular justification for 
the organized demand by women for an increase 
of the minimum pay, providing the latter compares 
well with the pay of women in other pursuits in the 
same locality. A beginner certainly is not entitled 
to full professional recognition, for obvious reasons. 
Experienced teachers, on the other hand, should 
be given pay that will enable them to live comfort- 
ably and to avail themselves of the other teachers 
for development essential to the welfare of their 
pupils. Here is where the public needs help to see 
its duties in the proper light. 

There are teachers and teachers. The implication 
applies to school communities with equal force. 
If a community taxes itself liberally for the educa- 
tion of the young that is all that can be asked from 
it. How much of this sum should then be set 
aside for teachers’ salaries is a comparatively easy 
problem. The best salaries will largely, tho not 
always, command the services of the most efficient 
teachers. If men teachers are needed, the pay 
must be such that it will attract them. The point 
is that the community will do the best it can do 
with the money it has to spend for the school. This 
is simple enough. 

Meanwhile it behooves the teachers to labor 
for higher professional standards of fitness. It is 
equally, if not more, important that we should 
have a sensible method for determining the effi- 
ciency of a teacher, a method which the ordinary 
citizen can apply with the conviction that he is 
really getting at actual facts. Dr. J. M. Rice 
worked out such a method some four or five years 
since, and its reasonableness commended it to 
thoughtful people within and without the teaching 
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profession. Those who are too old—whether they 
be twenty-three or ninety-three—or too lazy to 
change their habits of reasoning have, of course, 
not even considered it. But that will not prevent 
the method from commending itself to the sound 
common sense of the American people, which, in 
the end, regulates matters of public import. It 
takes time for a new idea to “soak in.” Once it 
has found a firm hold in the public consciousness, it 
will be translated into action. Some morning the 
indifferentists will wake up and find Dr. Rice’s 
plan, or some improvement upon it, established 
by law. 

_ Would it not be better for the teaching profession 
if the inauguration of methods for the betterment of 
the world should be credited to its influence rather 
than to the compelling pressure of public opinion? 
History shows that in this country and in England 
great reforms in education, while usually originated 
by the minds and hearts of devoted educators, 
could win practical recognition only thru the inter- 
cession of lay people who rallied public opinion to 
its support. Not infrequently the best things had 
to win their way into the schools over and against 
the determined opposition of teachers altogether 
satisfied with themselves. A receptive attitude on 
the part of teachers toward everything promising 
better things for the young is good; it is very much 
needed. Better yet is the readiness to labor for the 
inauguration of ideas that will make educational 
procedure more efficient and the world correspond- 
ingly richer, better and happier. Let us seek this 

rst. 

The salary agitation should not be allowed to 
degenerate anywhere into a selfish struggle for 
vantage. Keep the people informed as to the surest 
way of determining the efficiency of schools and 
teachers and hold them to the conviction that only 
the best is good enough for their children, and 
there will be greater willingness to pay higher 
salaries. Here is the bull’s eye of the situation! 





The restless reformers and reactionaries who 
have to be busy about something ought to be told 
emphatically that they must keep their hands off 
the Philadelphia school system. The present organ- 
ization ought to have the fullest possible test. The 
city worried along for many years with a “‘system”’ 
that bred intolerable abuses. No other city in 
this country would have put up with it so long. 
And now there are heard songs about the flesh 
pots in Egypt. Somebody has said that it’s of no 
use to place a frog on a marble throne, he wants to 
be in the mud puddle. Don’t be a frog, Philadelphia! 





It would seem that the commissioners of the 
District of Columbia should realize by this time 
the Board of Education’s need of special legal 
counsel. The Board has begun to work progress- 
ively for the firm establishment of the newer edu- 
cational ideas in the schools. Its problem is diffi- 
cult and complex. A legal counsel employed by 
the Board and ready to meet the demands of the 
Board, is urgently needed. A majority of the 
district commissioners do not seem to see the simple 
justice of this matter. 





Inspector Hughes, of Toronto—our own royal 
Pan-American James L.—has been given a three 
months’ leave of absence with a bonus of $750 to 
go abroad. The frugal Board of Education— 
Toronto has many Scots—specified that the time 
and money must be spent in visiting schools for 
the benefit of the town. As if James L. could 
really live without looking up educational things, 
wherever he goes! He looks bigger than ever, 
and just as young. 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL learns with keen regret 
that Mr. Arthur Gilman has decided to withdraw 
from active school work. The management of the 
Gilman School at Cambridge has been placed in the 
hands of Mr. Edwin Hale Abbot. The identity of 
the school which was founded twenty-one years 
since, however, is to be preserved without change. 
Mr. Gilman has done a great work for American 
education. The influence of the school and of his 
writings has been a most beneficent one in the 
shaping of the progress in the education of girls. 
His mind has ever been sensitive to every new 
development and every suggestion that pointed to 
a more efficient handling of the complex and delicate 
problem of training young women for their future 
responsibilities. It is to be hoped that Mr. Gilman 
will continue to contribute from his rich store of 
thought and experience to the further upbuilding 
of American education. 


CPO 
The Way to Present Salary Claim. 


Principals Frank L. Meagher and William B. 
Kelsey, of Kingston, N. Y., have worked out the 
formula of Mr. William McAndrew, as printed in 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. They have gone to the 
grocers, clothiers, shoemakers, and boarding-house 
keepers in Kingston and obtained actual prices of 
the necessities of life. They have consulted the 
market reports in the files of the Kingston papers 
and can show exactly how much more everything 
costs in Kingston to-day than it did ten years ago. 
Coal has risen from $3.70 per ton to $6.50; milk 
from five cents a quart to eight cents a quart; 
single meals from twenty-five cents to thirty-five 
cents; table board from four to five dollars; room 
rent from two dollars to three dollars. They show 
that the average cost of living in Kingston is forty- 
six per cent. higher than it was ten years ago. To 
offset this rise of forty-six per cent. in cost of liv- 
ing the average increase in the wages of Kingston 
teachers is fifteen per cent. The Kingston school 
people are, therefore, thirty-one per cent. worse off 
than they were ten years ago. In presenting their 
investigation to the public thru the columns of the 
Newburg Daily News, Messrs. Meagher and Kelsey 
state that the citizens have reason to be deeply 
concerned with this cutting of the salaries of the 
teachers, because it makes good teachers inefficient 
and poor teachers poorer. 


BP 
Tribute to Public Schools. 


On June 1 Chicago University will close the Mor- 
gan Park Academy, which it has supported for a 
number of years. The reasons given for discon- 
tinuing the school are interesting. The trustees 
state that the number of first class high schools 
has increased so rapidly that there was no longer 
need for the Academy. 


BPR 


Cost of Going to Yale. 


Prof. William Bailey, of the department of polli- 
tical economy, at Yale, has been collecting statistics 
concerning the expenses of college life there. He 
obtained his data from 500 students. The average 
amount spent by students working their way thru 
college, is $292.30. The largest group spend be- 
tween $500 and $1,000. Only nine spend over 
$2,000 a year. For every dollar spent by the 
poorest student, the wealthiest spends $8.43. By 
a table of percentages, the wealthiest students are 
shown to spend eighteen times as much on pleasure, 
and eighty-two times as much. on tobacco and 
drinks as the poorest students. 
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Educational Reform in China. 


The United States Bureau of Education has re- 
ceived, thru the Department of State, the following 
report from the American legation in China in re- 


gard to educational reform in that country: 


“This Legation has sent a number of reports to 
the Department upon the subject of Educational 
Reform in China. 

‘“‘In more than one of these attention was invited 
to the rapid increase in the number of Chinese stu- 
dents who were being sent abroad for education. 
Most of these students have gone to Japan, but a 
number have been sent to Europe and America. 

“The adoption of a public school system on 
modern lines, and the abolition of the old system 
of examinations, gave a strong impetus to the 
movement. 

“No definite arrangements have been made as 
vet for the conferring of degrees in connection with 
the new public school system, but, as an increasing 
number of students are returning from foreign col- 
leges and universities, it has become necessary to 
make special arrangement for their examination 
with a view to granting them Chinese degrees and 
assigning them to official posts. This is the more 
imperative because of the great need for men 
acquainted with modern sciences and international 
law in various branches of the Government service. 

“The first degrees conferred upon such students 
by the Imperial Government were granted in the 
summer of 1905, when fourteen returned students 
were thus honored. 

“This year arrangements were made for another 
examination, the results of which have been made 
known. The number of applicants for examination 
was fifty-three, but only forty-two were admitted, 
of whom twenty-three had studied in Japan, sev- 
enteen in the United States, and one each in Great 
Britain and Germany. 

“The students were examined in the branches 
covered by their foreign degrees. By a mistake 
of the examiners two of the American students 
were improperly classed and failed to receive the 
examination intended. 

“Those receiving marks of eighty per cent. or 
upwards were granted the degree of chin shih, or 
Doctor; those marked from seventy per cent. to 
eighty per cent., a first grade chu jen, or M. A., and 
those between sixty per cent. and seventy per cent. 
a second grade M. A 

“The papers were prepared in English by stu- 
dents who had studied in the United States, Great 
Britain, and Germany, and in Chinese by those who 
had studied in Japan. 

“The result was that nine gained the Doctorate, 
five the first grade M. A., and eighteen the second 
grade M. A. Ten failed, including the two Ameri- 
can students who were improperly classed. 

‘Of the nine doctors, eight studied in the United 
States and one in Great Britain. The first place was 
taken by a graduate of Yale. One of the doctors 
is Mr. W. W. Yen, a professor in St. John’s College 
(American Episcopal Mission) Shanghai, who is, 
I believe, a graduate of the University of Virginia. 

“ Among the first grade M. A.’s are Mr. S. Alfred 
Sze and his brother, Thomas Sze, graduates of Cor- 
nell. The former was secretary to Professor Jenks 
during his conference with the Chinese Govern- 
ment upon the subject of the establishment of a 
new monetary system for China. Mr. Sze has since 
been. appointed General Superintendent of the Pek- 
ing-Hankow Railway.” 





The action of the Central Labor Union of North 
Adams, Mass., in sending resolutions to the State 
commission opposing the establishment of an 
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industrial school in that city is in striking contrast 
to the actions of similar organizations in some other 
parts of the country. Many leaders of labor unions 
have not only given their support to such projects, 
but have advocated the establishment of these 
schools by the unions themselves. 


Summer Schools. 


June 19-July 31—The Summer School at the University 
of Virginia will hereafter be conducted for high school and 
college teachers of the South. For particulars concerning 
the course write to the Secretary, Charlottesville. 


June 20-August 28—European Summer School will give 
lectures and courses of instruction in Europe. The tour 
will include London, Paris, Venice, Florence, Rome, and 


Athens. For particulars concerning the tour address Bureau 
of University Travel, Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


July 1-August 9—The Summer School at University 
Heights will hold its thirteenth summer session for six weeks. 
Address the Secretary, New York University, University 
Heights, for catalog. 


July 5-August 16—Syracuse University Summer School, 
Syracuse. Subjects: Greek, Latin, German, French, Span- 
ish, Italian, English, History, Political Science and Econ- 
omics, Sociology, Mathematics, Chemistry,. Physics, Biology. 
All correspondence concerning these courses should be 
addressed to Prof. Charles W. Hargitt. 


July 8-August 17—University of Pennsylvania will hold 
its summer session of six weeks at the college, Philadelphia. 
During the course of 1907, instruction will be offered in the 
departments of Chemistry, English, French, German, 
Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, Pedagogy, 
Philosophy, Physics, Psychology, and Spanish. Address 
the Registrar. 


July 15-August 24—The Vineland Summer School for 
Teachers, conducted by the New Jersey Training School 
for Feeble-Minded Girls and Boys, will hold its fifth session 
at Vineland, N. J. 


Meetings to Come. 


March 22-23—Central Illinois Teachers’ Association, at 
Jacksonville. Address the Secretary. 

March 27-30—Music Supervisors’ Conference, Keokuk, 
Iowa. P. C. Hayden, Secretary, Keokuk, Iowa. 

March 28-30—Alabama Educational Association, at Mo- 
bile, Ala. Secretary, W. C. Griggs, Brewton, Ala. 

April, 1907—Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
Boston. 

April 3, 4, 5—Southeastern Nebraska Educational Asso- 
ciation, Beatrice, Neb. 

April 4-6—Louisiana State Public School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in Shreveport, La. Address the Secretary. 

April 4, 5, 6—The Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association, 
twenty-fifth annual meeting, at South Bend, Anna E. 
Fulton, Secretary, Hartford City, Ind. 

April 4-6—The Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association 
meets at Benton. Address the Secretary. 

May 1, 2, 3—International Kindergarten Union Conven- 
tion, New York. 

May 7-10—Joint Convention of Eastern Art Association, 
Eastern Manual Training Association, Western Drawing 
and Manual Training Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 

June 18, 19, 20—Kentucky Educational Association will 
meet at Winchester. 


July 1, 2, 3—American Institute of Instruction, Montreal. 


July 2, 3, 4—Pennsylvania State Educational Association, 
Greensburg. Supt. R. B. Teitrick, President, Brookville, Pa. 

July 9-12—National Educational Association, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

December 31-January 1, 2, 3, ’08—Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association. 
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The World We Live In. 


Conducted by C. S. Griffin, editor of Our Times a model weekly newspaper for use in schools. 


The Board of Overseers of Harvard University, 
at their meeting on March 13, voted to have Har- 
vard continue in intercollegiate athletics, and to 
take part in all branches of sport including football. 

March 8 was the golden jubilee as a doctor of 
Prof. Ernst Haeckel, the celebrated Darwinian 
and moral scientist. Emperor William bestowed 
“eo him, in honor of the day, the title of Excel- 
ency. 





Wilhelm Dorpfeld, head of the German Archeo- 
logical Institute, at Athens, has discovered what he 
believes to be the remains of a Homeric city in the 
Island of Ithaca. 


The Council of New York University has adopted 
an important measure for the reformation of col- 
lege sports. It has passed a rule that only under- 
graduate students in the University College and the 
School of Applied Science may take part in inter- 
collegiate games and contests. All special students 
and members of professional and graduate schools 
are barred out. In this resolution, New York 
University is following the example of Harvard 
and of some other institutions. This measure is 
not to deny older students the advantages of physi- 
cal culture. They may make full use of the gym- 
nasium and athletic field, and compete in all con- 
tests within their own institution. The rule simply 
insures that only true college students, that is, 
those who are following the regular courses for 
baccalaureate degrees, take part in intercollegiate 
contests. 

Secretary Taft has given orders to the engineer 
officers of the War Department to enforce the 
eight-hour law to the letter, as applied to the pub- 
lic works under their direction. This order may 
greatly reduce the amount of river and harbor 
work that can be accomplished under the appro- 
priations made by the last Congress. 





All the American cruising vessels in the Pacific 
Ocean are to be consolidated into one fleet. At 
present they are organized into the Asiatic Fleet 
and the Pacific Squadron. About the end of March 
Rear-Admiral Brownson will become Commander- 
in-Chief of everything in the Pacific. 





The Nebraskan railroads are trying to retaliate 
for the two-cent-a-mile bill which went into effect on 
March 8. Four passenger trains have been dis- 
continued. The Los Angeles Limited train between 
Chicago and Los Angeles, over the Northwestern 
Union Pacific and San Pedro Lines, has been 
ordered discontinued on Sundays. It was the 
finest train in the entire West, and the fastest be- 
tween Chicago and the coast. 

Heavy rains of the second week in March caused 
wide damage in Indiana, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Ohio, and Maryland. 


American naval officers will be interested in the 
big Japanese armored cruiser Tsukuga, when she 
enters Hampton Roads next May. She has a speed 
of twenty-two knots, which is better than any of 
our own cruisers can do. The Tsukuga is very 
creditable to her makers. She was turned out from 
a Japanese shipyard by Japanese workmen who are 


just beginning naval construction. According to 
naval experts she is perfect in every detail. No 
such speed of construction has ever been reached 
in American shipyards. She was under commission 
and on the high seas within two years from the date 
her keel was laid down in Japan. 

Among the curiosities recently exhibited at the 
Sportsman’s Show in New York, was an African 
Karosses or blanket, which belonged to the late 
King of Matabeland. It is made of 1,750 tails of 
African civet cats, sewed together with sinews. It 
represents ten years’ work of the natives who made 
it, 

Great White Father Roosevelt had an important 
powwow at his big white wigwam on March 11. 
Some of his Cheyenne children complained that 
some of his Ute children were worthless and a nuis- 
ance, and he was asked to remove them from the 
neighborhood of the Cheyennes. The band of Utes 
that wandered away last fall from what was left 
of their reservation, insist upon being allowed to 
go into the lands of the Cheyennes. 

A sperm whale, stranded and dead, was found 
at South Point, Fla., on March 7. It is more than 
one hundred feet long. The carcass will yield a 
small fortune in ambergris. Twenty-five barrels of 
oil have been taken from it. 


Mr. Evans’ Gift to National Gallery. 


Mr. William T. Evans, of Montclair, N. J., and 
New York, has presented a collection of forty im- 
portant paintings by American artists, to the 
National Gallery in Washington. It will be known 
as the William T. Evans’ Collection. It includes 
works by George Inness, Homer Martin, Alexander 
Wyant, John Tuachtman, Winslow Homer, John 
La Farge. Mr. Evans has been collecting for about 
twenty-five years. 


Explosion on French Battleship. 

The powder magazines of the French battleship 
Tena blew up on March 12, as she lay in dry-dock 
at Toulon. Captain Adigard, her commander, and 
from seventy to eighty sailors were killed. Rear- 
Admiral Manceron, and nearly 200 sailors and 
civilians were injured. The accident was caused 
by the explosion of a torpedo. 





Railroad Profits Revealed. 

Edward H. Harriman is said to be master of the 
greatest railroad power ever wielded by any one 
group of financial interests. He recently testified 
before the Inter-State Commerce Commission that 
the profits made by the reorganizers of the Chicago 
and Alton Railroad amounted to $24,000,000. 


The Dakota in Peril. 

The Great Northern liner Dakota struck a rock 
near Mojima Lighthouse, forty miles from Yoko- 
hama, on March 3. Her panic-stricken passengers 
ei rescued by boats from the Japanese steamer 

okati 

The Dakota is so badly wrecked that it is feared 
it will be impossible to save her. The Japanese 
Navy Department sent a cruiser and a torpedo boat 
to assist in rescuing the stranded vessel if possible. 
The Dakota is fully insured. 
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Changes in the Cabinet. 

Three important changes have taken place lately 
in the President’s Cabinet. Leslie M. Shaw, head 
of the Treasury Department since February, 1902, 
retired. He was succeeded on March 4 by George 
B. Cortelyou. 

Mr. Cortelyou gave up the Post-Office Depart- 
ment to George von L. Meyer, our former Ambassa- 
dor to Russia. 

On March 6, Ethan Allen Hitchcock, Secretary 
of the Interior, the oldest member of the Cabinet 
next to Secretary Wilson, was succeeded by James 
R. Garfield, previously Commisioner of Corpora- 
tions in the Department of Commerce and Labor. 





Death of Casimir-Perier. 


M. Casimir-Perier, ex-President of France, died 
suddenly in Paris on March 12. ‘The French 
Cabinet decided upon a national funeral, but M. 
Casimir-Perier’s family declined the honor, in 
accordance with his wishes. 

The Chamber of Deputies and the Senate ad- 
journed as a sign of respect. 

Jean Paul Pierre Casimir-Perier was the son and 
grandson of statesmen. He was born November 
8, 1847. After a brilliant career as a student of 
history and literature, he joined the militia, during 
the Franco-Prussian War. He behaved with such 
gallantry that he was mentioned in an Order of 
the day, and later was decorated with the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor. 

When his father entered the first Republican 
Cabinet of President Thiers, Casimir-Perier became 
his assistant in the Ministry of the Interior. He 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies in 1874. 
He was afterwards Under Secretary of State. In 
1890 he was elected Vice-President of the Chamber 
and President of the Budget Committee. 

Immediately after the assassination of President 
Carnot, in the summer of 1894, he was elected 
President of the French Republic. 

He was never popular. He held the presidency 
about six and a half months, and then resigned. 

It came out later that the real reason for his 
resignation was the fact that his Cabinet had con- 
cealed important matters from him. On account 
of this he nearly found himself in a serious quarrel 
with Germany, owing to his ignorance of the Drey- 
fus scandal. 


Bulgarian Minister Shot. 

M. Petkoff, the Premier of Bulgaria, and Minister 
of the Interior, was assassinated at Sofia on March 
11. He was walking with other Ministers in the 
Boris Garden, when a man fired at him with a 
revolver. The assassin was arrested. He was a 
dismissed employe of the agricultural bank. 

Prime Minister Petkoff was fifty years old. He 
was the son of Bulgarian peasants. He was a close 
friend of Stambuloff, the greatest Bulgarian states- 
man since the principality was formed. He was 
driving with Stambuloff when the latter was at- 
tacked by men with knives and pistols and mor- 
tally wounded. 

M. Petkoff became leader of the Stambuloff 
party. His Cabinet was formed in November, 
1906, when he took the Ministry of the Interior 
as well as the Premiership. 





Governor Swettenham Resigns. 

Sir Alexander Swettenham has resigned from the 
Governorship of Jamaica. His action in refusing 
American aid for the earthquake sufferers brought 
much disfavor upon him. 

He advances his request for permission to retire 
upon the ground of age. Sir Alexander is sixty- 
one years old. 
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Flour for Starving Chinese. 

On March 13, $10,000 worth of flour, about 300 
tons, was shipped from San Francisco for the 
famine sufferers in China. The flour will be trans- 
ported free by the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 


Roses Showered on Cannon. 


Speaker Cannon, of the United States House of 
Representatives, sailed on the Hamburg-American 
line Bluecher on March 5, for a cruise in the West 
Indies. He was accompanied by six members of 
the House, and by Senator Curtis, of Kansas. 

Two hundred uniformed members of the Letter 
Carriers’ Association of New York went to the 
pier to give Speaker Cannon a send-off. They pre- 
sented him with a floral Horn of Plenty, ten feet 
high, filled with American Beauty roses. They 
did this in order to show their appreciation of his 
help in passing the recent law raising their salaries 
to $1,200 a year. 





Russia May Order Fleet in America. 


General Batyanoff, formerly an officer in the 
Russian Navy, is said to be trying to persuade the 
Czar that Russia should provide herself with a 
naval squadron in the far East, as soon as possible. 
General Batyanoff recommends that such a squad- 
ron be built in the United States and not in Europe. 
He declares that our shipbuilding yards could turn 
out as many ships in two years as European yards 
could in five years. 

Two great battleships are to be begun in St. 
Petersburg this spring. They are to be of 21,800 
_— displacement, with a speed of twenty-one 

nots. 


Dowie Dead. 


John Alexander Dowie died at his home, Shiloh 
House, in Zion City, on March 9. The founder of 
the Christian Catholic Apostolic Church, a_ sect 
which has followers in every quarter of the globe, 
passed away peacefully. 

The old leader had been deserted by all but a 
few faithful followers. Soon after his death, Shiloh 
House and its contents were seized by a receiver 
in the name of the United States Court, for the 
benefit of the creditors of Zion City. 

General Overseer Voliva, Dowie’s successor as 
head of the Church, announced that the future of 
Zion City would not be affected by the death of 
the founder. 

Dowie was an evangelist in Australia before he 
came to America. He depended upon free-will 
offerings for his support. In this way he gathered 
enough money to go first to London and then to 
San Francisco. He reached the Pacific Coast in 
1890, and soon won a large following. That same 
year he settled in Chicago. 

In 1893, the World’s Fair year, he already had 
several thousand devotees in his train. 

Finally came the founding of Zion City, a good 
business proposition from the beginning. Its story 
is a story of the blind devotion of thousands to the 
will of one man, of that man’s wider ambitions 
and their failures, his declining health, his violent 
domestic troubles, his losing fight in the courts to 
keep control of the great institution he had estab- 
lished. 

Dowie succeeded until he undertook to convert 
New York City to his peculiar doctrines. Here he 
met with derision and failure. In future he was 
to know only defeat. 

Hostilities are continuing between the Republics 
of Honduras and Nicaragua. The Honduran forces 
captured the city of Namasigne on March 6. Gen- 
eral Bonilla, President of Honduras, was wounded 
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Aim and Scope of the High School Course in Mathematics." I. 


By JANE MATHEWS, Altoona, Pa. 


A study of the history of education reveals to us 
the importance attached to mathematics as a 
means of education. Ideals of education have 
constantly changed, but mathematics has always 
held an honored place in the content of education, 
and only in these modern, iconoclastic days has 
the validity of these claims been doubted, and this 
doubt has been only in certain quarters. 

I need not, therefore, justify the place of math- 
ematices in the school curriculum, and yet I would 
remind you, in passing, how fundamental are the 
concepts of number and form. It matters not how 
they are acquired, they are essential in the most 
elementary thinking. President Butler puts it thus: 

“1. The human mind is so constructed that it 
must see every perception in a time-relation—in 
an order—and every perception of an object in a 
space-relation—as outside or beside our perceiving 
selves. 

“2. These necessary time-relations are reducible 
to number, and they are studied in arithmetic, 
algebra, and theory of numbers. 

‘““3. These necessary space-relations are reducible 
to position and form, and they are studied in 
geometry.” 


Dr. Harris, the Nestor of American educational 


thought, places mathematics and physics in the 
first of the five great groups of subject matter, by 
which he would educate the individual so that he 
may co-operate with his fellows for higher social 
ends, and that he may have control over the physical 
world. 

Conceding, therefore, the value of mathematics 
in-education, it behooves us to examine the aims 
to be attained in teaching mathematics whether in 
the elementary or higher schools. It is well for 
us occasionally to state these aims, fellow teachers, 
for how often in the routine of school life are our 
aims forgotten; how few of us check our work 
with the ideals to be attained? Yet as Beaconsfield 


puts it—“The secret of success is constancy to. 


purpose.” 

Much has been claimed for mathematics both from 
utilitarian and cultural standpoints. The ‘bread 
and butter” value of mathematics has often been 
overestimated. For daily every-day life, we need 
little algebra, and less geometry, and even very 
little arithmetic; counting, the fundamental opera- 
tions, a few tables of denominate numbers, a little 
mensuration, and enough of percentage to calculate 
simple interest; these are all we need in the actual 
non-technical, every-day life. On the cultural side, 
we have various claims. In the ancient Grecian 
scheme of education, ‘‘Mathematics perfected and 
made ready for the society of the gods.” Herbart 
made great claims for mathematics, in his pys- 
chology, as a means of cultivating the love of truth. 
By some it is claimed that mathematics develops 
the religious faculties, by others, that it sharpens 
the wits and develops business acuteness. Present- 
day psychologists tell us that these claims are absurd, 
om arithmetical. power does not presuppose any 
of these. 


It has been accepted, however, almost as an axiom 
that mathematics gives training in logical reasoning, 
and establishes habits of accuracy which are of 





-*Part of a paper read before the High School Department 
of the Pennsylvania Educational Association. 


advantage in the study of other subjects, and in 
actual life; yet in this day of investigation this 
formal discipline has come to be doubted in certain 
quarters. 


Some interesting experiments have been made 
in the Pedagogical Department of Dartmouth 
College under the direction of Prof. F. C. Lewis, to 
test the claims that the methods of work, and the 
ideas and forms of reasoning developed by math- 
matics may be transferred to other regions of 
thought. Two tests were sent to pupils of the same 
grade, who had had the same mathematical training, 
in twenty-four different high schools. One set 
consisted of originals in geometry, the other of 
questions in practical reasoning. When the results 
were examined and tabulated, a list very disastrous 
to the claims of mathematical culture was obtained. 
The leaders in mathematical reasoning were well 
toward the foot in general reasoning and vice versa. 
From these and some other tests, Professor Lewis 
arrives at these conclusions: ‘‘Training in a sub- 
fect as mathematics will strengthen the powers of 
mind for handling a related subject, as astronomy, 
and not otherwise.” ‘‘The will may be educated 
so that one may become characteristically accurate, 
observant, or attentive, but that depends not upon 
the content of that particular subject, but upon the 
all important factors of personality, tact, and 
teaching powers.”” We may be inclined to doubt 
the fairness of these tests, for the pupils when 
working in geometry were working in familiar 
fields of thought, while in the other test the fields 
were new, and no extra time was given for the 
pupils to orient themselves, so to speak. The data 
presented by Mr. Lewis are, however, interesting 
and important to teachers of mathematics, and 
whether we are ready to combat or agree with Mr. 
Lewis in regard to his conclusions, we should note 
the importance he places upon the most important 
factor of the school-room—the well equipped, well 
trained master mind of the teacher; and we should 
seek in our own work to verify our faith in our 
subject, and if results show weakness—search the 
cause. 


Let us sum up our aims in teaching mathematics. 
We should bring our subject as near to the actual 
life of the pupil as possible, letting him see that it 
is worth while studying a subject which correlates 
with his work in manual training and in physics, 
which correlates with actual life. We should show 
to him that a subject, as algebra, is a tool useful, 
in fact indispensable, in technical education; for 
without algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, higher 
mathematics both pure and applied are impossible. 
These aims should be emphasized at the beginning of 
the work in mathematics, for when we have made 
the pupil realize that ‘‘neither learning, nor power 
to acquire learning, but a real love to learn” is what 
we are aiming for, the battle is won. On the 
cultural side I am still convinced that the study of 
mathematics can give the pupil habits of accuracy, 
rapidity, and attention to detail such as no other 
subject in the school curriculum has yet been able 
to do. Thru his study of mathematics the pupil 
obtains ability to conquer difficulties, training in 
sustained reasoning, and power to recognize the 
universality of correctly stated laws, and these 
“furnish hooks on which to hang new experiences 
and to conquer new problems.” These are some 
of the important effects of mathematical training. 
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Laboratory Exercises in Physical Geography. 


At the earth science section of the New York State Science Teachers’ Association in December, 1904, need for a definite 


laboratory course in physical geography was generally expressed. 
consider the matter and to make recommendations to the State Department. 
for these directions, the State Department consented to publish the report as a separate manual. 


A committee was appointed at that time to 
Because of the desire of the schools 
The exercises as 


given in this manual are to be given in this and later numbers of Tux Scnoot JouRNAL. 


Exercise I. 


OBJECT. (a) Construct an ellipse to scale showing 
the correct shape of the earth’s orbit. 

(b) Show the position of the earth at equinoxes 
and solstices with dates. 

(c) Show the distribution of sunlight at each of 
these dates. 

(d) Show the direction of rotation and revolution; 
distance of the earth from the sun at aphelion and 


perihelion. 

MATERIAL. Two pins; thread; dividers; ruler; 
protractor. 

DIRECTIONS. 1. With a scale of a millimeter to a 


million miles, construct an ellipse to show the path 
of the earth around the sun. Stick the pins firmly in 
the paper the proper distance apart. Take the 
thread, double it, tie the ends so as to make a loop 
of proper length, place one end of the loop over the 
two pins, and with a pencil at the other end draw 
the ellipse. Do not allow the thread to slide off 
the pins or pencil. The distance of the earth from 
the sun at perihelion is 91,500,000 miles, and at 
aphelion 94,500,000 miles. The difference between 
these distances is the distance between the foci of 
the ellipse. How far apart should the pins be 
placed? The length of the loop should be 944 
millimeters. Why? 

2. Locate the sun at the north focus. Draw the 
major axis of the ellipse, and mark the position and 
distance of the earth at perihelion January 2, and 
at aphelion July 3. 

Now, knowing the dates of the equinoxes and 
solstices, find the position of the earth in its orbit 
at these dates. In order to do this, find the number 
of days from the winter solstices to the time of peri- 
helion and call the progressive movement of the 
earth in its orbit counter clockwise and a degree a 
day. Use the protractor and locate the position 
of the earth at the winter solstice. Use the same 
method for the position at the summer solstice, 
measured from the time of aphelion. Locate the 
position at the two equinoxes. 

3. With each solstice and equinox position as a 
center, draw a circle of convenient size to represent 
the earth. What would be the diameter of these 
cireles if the same scale were used as for the ellipse? 

Locate the north pole in each circle by tipping the 
pole to the right from center 234 degrees. Using 
the north pole as a center, draw the Arctic Circle 
and Tropic of Cancer. Draw in twelve meridians 
on each of the four circles representing the earth, 
to bring out the form of the earth. 

Represent by shading the distribution of sunlight 
at each position. . 

4. Is the direction of rotation of the earth clock- 
wise or counter clockwise? Mark it on your draw- 
ing. Also mark the direction of the revolution. 
What are the northern and southern limits of illumi- 
nation of the earth at each of the four positions of 
the earth? 


Exercise Il. 


OBJECT. (a) Construct diagram showing the po- 
sition of the earth, sun, and moon at the several 
phases of the moon. 

(b) Explanation of phases and reason why eclipses 
do not occur every month. 

MATERIAL. Dividers; ruler. 

DIRECTIONS. Construction. With a convenient 
radius (34 inches) describe a circumference to rep- 


resent the moon’s orbit. Suppose the observer at 
its center. Upon the circumference, at the cardinal 
and semi-cardinal points as centers, construct circles 
of one-half inch radius to represent the moon at 
positions in its orbit, separated by about three and 
one-half days. Number these smaller circles one to 
eight, beginning at the right. 

Suppose the sun at the right of your page and 
larger than the moon’s orbit; then the sun’s rays 
may be imagined as coming parallel. Shade the 
halves of the circles representing the moon, that 
are not receiving the sun’s rays. It is evident that 
at position one the observer will see no part of the 
lighted hemisphere, while at five it is turned full 
toward him. ‘At three and seven half of the lighted 
hemisphere is seen, and at two and eight about one- 
fourth. At four and six more than half of the 
lighted hemisphere is seen, and appears as about 
three-quarters of a circle of light, slightly flattened 
on the side turned from the sun. 

Construct a second circle, concentric with the first, 
and with a radius of two inches. Place the eight 
small circles upon this circumference as upon the 
first. Shade these to represent the moon as it 
appears to the observer in its several phases. 

At one we have new moon, at two cresent (young), 
at three first quarter, at four gibbous, at five full 
moon, at six gibbous, at seven third quarter, at 
eight crescent (old). 

The moon waxes from one to five, and wanes 
from five to one. The points of the crescent moon 
are called its horns, and the line joining them, as 
also the straight edge of the moon at first and third 
quarters must coincide with a line joining the moon 
and the observer. 

The plane of the moon’s orbit is inclined to the 
plane of the equator. For half of the lunar month, 
about fourteen days, the moon is north of the 
equator, and for the other half south of it. Twice 
a month its rays are vertical at the equator. 

Discussion. 1. When the moon is very young 
or very old we may see the entire circle of its disc. 
Explain this. 

2. Why does the meridian altitude of the moon 
vary? Does it vary the same as that of the sun? 
Find a reason for your answer. 

3. Why is there not an eclipse of the sun every 
new moon, and an eclipse of the moon every full 
moon? 

4. Why does the crescent moon sometimes stand 
so much more nearly vertical than at others? 

5. Do you see the new moon in the evening or 
morning? The old moon? What would be the 
phase of the moon if seen on the meridian at mid- 
night? At midday? 


Exercise Il. 


OBJECT. (a) Construct a diagram showing par- 
tial and total: lunar eclipses. ‘ 

(b) Construct a diagram showing partial, total, 
and annular solar eclipse. 

(ec) Caleulate the length of the shadows of the 
earth and of the moon and the diameter of the 
earth’s shadow where the moon passes thru it. 

MATERIAL. Ruler; dividers. 

DIRECTIONS. 1. With E as a center, placed in 
the middle of a sheet of paper, draw a small circle 
to represent the earth. As far at the left of the 
earth as possible, with S as a center, draw a circle 
considerably larger to represent the sun. Now, on 
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opposite sides of these circles draw two tangents 
common to both circles, meeting at a point C, to 
the right of E. From E and S draw perpendiculars 
to tangents. Call the radius of the earth extending 
to the tangent above, EF, of the sun, SA; radius 
of the earth extending to the tangent below, E G; 
of thesun,S B. CF Grepresents a cone, the shadow 
of the earth cast by the sun. 

2. Draw a straight line from S thru E to C. 
Notice that the triangles FCE and ACS are similar. 
Substitute the value in miles for known terms and 
solve, AS : FE ::SC : EC for the value of the unknown 
EC, the length of the shadow of the earth. AS 
equals one-half of the diameter of the sun (dia.= 
866,000 miles), FE equals radius of the earth, SC 
equals SE+EC, and SE is distance of earth from sun. 

3. After finding the length of EC and knowing 
that the average distance of the moon from the 
earth is about 239,000 miles, place a small circle 
in this shadow at the proper distance from the earth. 
When the moon, in its orbit around the earth, 
passes central thru the earth’s shadow, we have a 
total eclipse of the moon, with a duration of about 
2% hours. Knowing that the moon’s hourly motion 
is nearly equal to its own diameter, what is the 
diameter of the earth’s shadow where the moon 
passes thru it? The diameter of the moon is 2,160 
miles. When the moon passes thru one side of the 
shadow so that only a part of the moon enters the 
shadow, we have a partial eclipse of the moon. 
Make a sketch showing only a portion of the moon’s 
disk obscured. 

4. Substitute the moon for the earth in sketch 
called for in No. 1. Notice similar triangles. Form 
proportions as in No. 2. Substitute the value in 
miles for three known terms and solve for the length 
of the shadow of the moon. Is the length of the 
shadow found more or less than the average dis- 
tance of the earth to the moon? The distance of 
the moon from the earth varies greatly, so that 
when the moon is nearer to the earth than this 
average the shadow of the moon may, when the sun, 
moon, and earth are in line, touch the earth and 
trace a narrow path across a portion of the earth’s 
surface. This is called a total eclipse of the sun 
for that portion of the earth’s surface which is in 
the path of the moon’s shadow. Make a sketch, 
showing the total eclipse of the sun and then show 
on the same sketch how the sun may be partially 
eclipsed by drawing limits of the penumbra of the 
shadow. 

5. When the moon is farthest from the earth the 
shadow of the moon may fall many miles (thous- 
ands) short of the earth’s surface. Show this in a 
sketch with the sun, moon, and earth in line. Extend 
boundary lines of the moon’s shadow until they 
reach the earth’s surface. An observer in the cone 
extended will see the moon apparently smaller than 
the sun; that is, the moon will not cover the whole 
surface of the sun, but when central will leave a 
ring around the outer margin of the sun uneclipsed. 
This is called an annular (ring) eclipse of the sun. 
Show this in a sketch. 

QUESTIONS. 1. Why do not lunar eclipses hap- 
pen every month? 

2. Why do solar eclipses so seldom occur in any 
particular place? 

3. Point out a reason why a total eclipse of the 
sun lasts only a few minutes, while a total eclipse of 
the moon may last about two hours. 


Exercise IV. 


OBJECT. (a) Study Eratosthenes’s method of 
finding the size of the earth. 

(6) Determine the length of the circumference of a 
circle by this method. 

(c) Check any error by finding the length of the 
circumference by simple geometrical means, 
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MATERIAL. Protractor; dividers; ruler; narrow 
strip of cardboard. 

DIRECTIONS. (a) Construction. 1. Draw a circle 
of convenient size on ruled paper (the larger the 
better) and use the parallel lines for the rays of the 
noon sun. 

2. Draw two radii on the same side of horizontal 
diameter (dotted lines) crossing parallel lines where 
they intersect the circumference of the circle. 
Extend the radii (solid lines) beyond the circum- 
ference and label extensions, vertical posts. Mark 
parallel lines, sun’s noon rays. Make the angle 
between radii rather large, so as to reduce error. 
Letter your sketch and call places where vertical 
posts are erected, stations A and B. 

3. Measure with protractor two angles between 
the vertical posts and the sun’s noon rays and see if 
difference in size of angles equals the angle between 
two radii. Give mathematical reason why the 
angle at the center equals the difference of angles 
at two stations. 

4. Measure the length of the are between stations 
A and B, to + mm by making use of a strip of 
cardboard. Form the proportions used by Eratos- 
thenes and solve for the length of the circumference 
of the circle. 

5. Check any error you may have made by 
finding the length of the circumference by measuring 
the diameter and using formula. 

(b) Discussion. 1. Locate Assouan and Alexan- 
dria on globe. Find their latitude and calculate the 
size of the globe. Check the result by taking two 
other places, such as St. Louis and New Orleans. 

2. Why might not Eratosthenes have made both 
observations, going from one station to the other? 

3. Why was it necessary that both stations 
selected should be on the same meridian? 

4. Was it necessary to select any particular 
month or day? Why? 

5. How would you proceed to find by this method 
the size of the earth? State briefly the necessary 
steps. 


Exercise V. 


OBJECT. (a) Construct a diagram showing the 
relation of the solar, lunar, and the sidereal days. 
(6) Comparison of values with an explanation. 

MATERIAL. Dividers; ruler. 

DIRECTIONS. Construction. 1. With as large a 
radius as your paper will allow, and a point near 
the center of the left edge of the paper as a center, 
describe an arc that shall represent part of the 
earth’s orbit. Suppose the sun (S) at the center 
of this orbit. At a point on the orbit due east of 
the sun describe a small circle to represent the 
earth, and a larger circle to represent the moon’s 
orbit. Join the center of the earth (E) with S, 
and suppose the observer to be at point where this 
earth-sun line intersects the small circle representing 
the earth. Suppose the moon (M) to be at point 
where this line intersects the moon’s orbit. Suppose 
also that far to the left of S, in the same earth-sun 
line, a star (St). is situated. 

Our diagram now represents the earth’s and 
moon’s orbits as seen from above, with an observer 
having the moon, sun, and a fixed star upon his 
meridian. 


2. If the earth and the moon had no revolutionary 
motion, one rotation of the earth would bring the 
three bodies, M, S, and St. again to his meridian. 
Even the nearest fixed star is so distant that E’s 
orbital motion makes no material difference in the 
time of St.’s coming a second time to the meridian; 
therefore a star, or “‘sidereal’’ day is the time of 
one rotation of the earth. This is about constant. 
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3. Now suppose the earth and the moon to revolve 
as the earth rotates, all three motions in a counter 
clockwise direction. Take a second point upon the 
earth’s orbit (exaggerate the length of the are to 
prevent confusion of lines) to represent the earth’s 
center at the end of one rotation, and draw circles 
representing EK and M’s orbit about this center. 
Since the moon has a much greater angular motion 
than the earth, the new position of M will be a 
greater number of degrees in advance of its initial 
position than that of E. Draw lines from E: 
toward the star selected (parallel to the initial 
earth-sun line) and connect E: with S and M:. 

4, Place letters to mark the intersections of the 
new E'-St., E:- §, and E'-M lines with the circle 
representing the earth. These will show the posi 
tion of the observer at the end of a ‘‘sidereal,” a 
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“solar,” and a “‘lunar”’ day. 

_ Discussion. The angular motion of the earth in 
its orbit is about 1 degree a day, and of the moon in 
its orbit about 13 degrees a day. To complete a 
sidereal day the earth rotates thru 360 degrees, a 
solar day thru about 361 degrees, and a lunar day 
about 373 degrees. 

1. If we take the solar day as our unit, and call 
it 24 hours, find the length of asiderealday. Ofa 
lunar day. 

2. Since the earth moves over a greater angular 
distance the nearer it is to the sun, the solar days 
vary in length. We take the average as our unit. 
At what season of the year will the solar day be 
the longest? Why? When shortest? Why? 
~J8. Find the reason for the expressions: ‘Sun 
fast,” “‘sun slow.” 





Algebra Problems for Practice and Review. 


MULTIPLY TOGETHER. 
. 2—2+1; 2a—1. 
. @—2at+1; 3a+2. 
. 247+32—5, 32-2. 
. 4274+324+5, 32z—5. 
c?—3c—6, c—3. 
. 38b°—b—4, 4—3b. 
. 5u'—327?+8, 32-4. 
. 6d?—d—7, 1—2d. 
x’—62+7, x—1. 
. ab—ab?—b, a+b. 
. 8y°+ By—1, 4y—3. 
. ax?+be—c, ax—c. 
. a@—ab+b2, a+b. 
. a+ab+b:, a—b. 
. x7+62+9, 2-38. 
. €?+2ed+d?, —c—2d. 
. 1—92?+20x3, 1-82. 
. at+a7b?+b4, a?—b?. 
. m—2+n, m—nt+2. 
. 2—3x+1, 2?—32+1. 
. atb+e, atb+e. 
. a—bt+e, a+b—e. 
. 2a—y+3z, 2x+y—dz. 
. 1-8d+d, 1+3d—d:. 
. ke—kl+k, ke+kl+k. 
. 24?—Baxt+a?, 3ax—2Za?—x?. 
. y—by+6, y—2+38y’. 
. 2+2e—f, —d?—2e?—f?. 
. 2a‘—4a?—1, 2a‘+4a?+1. 
. #—-38+2x7, 2—x?—5e. 
. 14+3a?+a3+3a, a?+1—2a. 
. a—b+c—d, a—b—c+d. 
.e+e—-yty, wt+aety—y. 
. 4atx+6a2b-x2y?+9bty', 2a2x2?—3b7y?. 
. 6y2+ys+1—4ys—4y, 1+y?—2y. 
. 2abs—e3+ 2abe?—3a7b7c, ab?>—a?be—ac’. 


CONAN WD 
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. a2+b?+e?—ab—ac—be; at+bt+e. 
. a2+b2+¢e?+ab—act+be, a—bt+e. 
. y+ 38ry2—3r7y, 22+ 382y?+ 38a7yt ys. 


me © Ww 
© © oo 


. 8a'bse2?—2Zacs+a2be:—4a%b2e3, —ac?+ab?c—3a2be:. 


ANSWERS. 
. 243—3a?+3a—1. 


3a'—4a?—a+ 2. 

623+ 5a?—21x+10. 

. 1223—112?7—25. 
c—6c?+3e+18. 

. —9b:+15b?+ 8b—16. 

. 15¢*—29x3+ 1207+ 244-32. 

. —12d:+8d?+13d—7. 

. 2—T2?4+ 132-7. 

. ab—2ab:—b:. 

. 12y:+11y2—19y+8. 

. 223+ abre—acx?—aca—bex+ c?. 
. @+bs, 

. a—b:. 

. £3+827—9r—27. 

. —c—4¢e7d—5ed?—2d:. 

. 1—38x¢—927+ 472:—602". 

. ar—bd*. 

. m'—n?+4n—4. 

. v'—b6a3+ 112?—62+1. 

. a2+b2+¢2+ 2ab+ 2ac+ 2be. 

. a—b?+ 2be—c?. 

. 4x2—y?+ 6yz—92?. 

. 1—9d?+6d:—d:. 

_kt+keP+h. 

. —2x'+ 9ax—140247?+ 9asx—2a'. 
. dyst+yt*—1Ty3 + 13y2+ 16y—12. 
. —d'—4e:—Adze?+-fi. 

. 4as—16a‘—8a?—1. 

. —2a*—1123+227+17x—6. 

. +a'—2a'—2a7+a+1. 

. a?—2ab+ b?—c? + 2ed—d?. 

. £42034 27—-y'+ 2ys—y?. 

34. 8a°x°—27Tb*y. 

35. 1—6y+ 15y?—19ys—3y:. 

36. 2a°bs—5asb‘c+3a‘b3c?—a7be'+acs. 
37. 3a7bsc:—13a°b‘c!+ 10a5b3c5—a‘b7c°+ 5a%be’ + 2are. 
38. a'+b3+c3—3abe. 

39. a3—b+c3+8abe. 


40. 2°—3ay?+ 8a2y'—y°. 
—The Canadian Teacher. 
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Chapman’s Translation of the Iliad. 


(Continued from THE Scuoot Journat of February 23.) 


Book II. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Jove calls a vision up from Somnus’ den 

To bid Atrides muster up his men. 

The King, to Greeks dissembling his desire, 
Persuades them to their country to retire. 

By Pallas’ will, Ulysses stays their flight; 

And wise old Nestor heartens them to fight. 

They take their meat; which done, to arms they go, 
And march in good array against the foe. 

So those of Troy; when Iris, from the sky, 

Of Saturn’s son performs the embassy. 


ANOTHER ARGUMENT. 


Beta the dream and synod cites; 
And catalogues the naval knights. 


Jove Sends a Harmful Dream to Deceive Agamemnon. 


The other Gods, and knights at arms, all night slept; only 
Jove 

Sweet slumber seiz’d not; he discourst how best he might 
approve 

His vow made for Achilles’ grace, and make the Grecians 
find 

His miss in much death. 
his mind 

With most allowance; to dispatch a harmful Dream to greet 

The king of men; and gave this charge: ‘‘Go to the Achive 
fleet, 

Pernicious Dream, and, being arriv’d in Agamemnon’s tent, 

Deliver truly all this charge. Command him to convent 

His whole host arm’d before these towers; for now Troy’s 
broad-way’d town 

He shall take in; the heaven-hous’d Gods are now indif- 
ferent grown: 10 

Juno’s request hath won them; Troy now under imminent 
ills 

At all parts labours.” 


All ways cast, this counsel serv’d 


This charge heart, the Vision straight 


fulfills; 

The ships reacht, and Atrides’ tent, in which he found him 
laid, 

Divine sleep pour’d about his powers. He stood above his 
head 


Like Nestor, grac’t of old men most, and this did intimate: 
‘Sleeps the wise Atreus’ tame-horse son? A counsellor 

of state 

Must not the whole night spend in sleep, to whom the peo- 
ple are 

For guard committed, and whose life stands bound to so 
much care. 

Now hear me, then, Jove’s messenger, who, though far off 
from thee, 

Is near thee yet in ruth and care, and gives command by me 

To arm thy whole host. Thy strong hand the broad-way’d 
town of Troy 20 

Shall now take in; no more the Gods dissentiously employ 

Their high-hous’d powers; Juno’s suit hath won them all 
to her; 

And ill fates overhang these towers, addrest by Jupiter. 

Fix in thy mind this, nor forget to give it action, when 

Sweet sleep shall leave thee.’ Thus, he fled; and left the 
king of men 

Repeating in discourse his dream, and dreaming still, awake, 

Of power, not ready yet for act. O fool, he thought to take 

In that next day old Priam’s town; not knowing what 
affairs 

Jove had in purpose, who prepar’d, by strong fight, sighs 
and cares 

For Greeks and Trojans. The Dream gone, his voice still 
murmuréd 30 

About the king’s ears; who sate up, put on him in his bed 

His silken inner weed, fair, new; and then in haste arose, 

Cast on his ample mantle, tied to his soft feet fair shoes, 

His silver-hilted sword he hung about his shoulders, took 

His father’s sceptre never stain’d, which then abroad he 
shook, 


And went to fleet. And now great heaven Goddess Aurora 
seall’d, 

To Jove, and all Gods, bringing light; when Agamemnon 
call’d 

His heralds, charging them aloud to call to instant court 


The thick-hair’d Greeks. 


Agamemnon Recounts His Dream. 
The heralds call’d; the Greeks made quick resort. 40 
The Councell chiefly he compos’d of old great-minded men, 
At Nestor’s ships, the Pylian king. All there assembled 
then, 
Thus Atreus’ son began the court: ‘‘Hear, friends: A dream 
divine, 
Amidst the calm night in my sleep, did through my shut 
eyes shine, 
Within my fantasy. His form did passing naturally 
Resemble Nestor; such attire, a stature just as high. 
He stood above my head, and words thus fashion’d did 


relate: 
‘Sleeps the wise Atreus’ tame-horse son? A counsellor 

of state 

Must not the whole night spend in sleep, to whom the peo- 
ple are 

For guard committed, and whose life stands bound to so 
much care. 50 

Now hear me, then, Jove’s messenger, who, though far off 
from thee, 


Is near thee yet in love and care, and gives command by me 

To arm thy whole host. Thy strong hand the broad-way’d 
town of Troy 

Shall now take in; no more the Gods dissentiously employ 

Their high-hous’d powers; Saturnia’s suit hath won them 
all to her; 

And ill fates over-hand these towers, addrest by Jupiter. 

Fix in thy mind this.’ This exprest, he took wing and 
away, 

And sweet sleep left me. Let us then by all our means assay 

To arm our army; I will first (as far as fits our right) 

Try their addictions, and command with full-sail’d ships 
our flight; 60 

Which if they yield to, oppose you.” 


LIKE BEES THE MEN SWARM FORTH. 


He sate, and up arose 

Nestor, of sandy Pylos king, who, willing to dispose 

Their counsell to the publick good, propos’d this to the 
state: 

‘Princes and Counsellors of Greece, if any should relate 
This vision but the king himself, it might be held a tale, 
And move the rather our retrait; but since our Generall 
Affirms he saw it, hold it true, and all our best means make 
To arm our army.” This speech us’d, he first the Counsell 

brake; 
The other sceptre-bearing States arose too, and obey’d 70 
The people’s Rector. Being abroad, the earth was overlaid 
With flockers to them, that came forth, as when of frequent 
bees 
Swarms rise out of a hollow rock, repairing the degrees 
Of their egression endlessly, with ever rising new 
From forth their sweet nest; as their store, still as it faded, 


grew, 

And never would cease sending forth her clusters to the 
spring, 

They still crowd out so; this flock here, that there, be- 
labouring 

The loaded flowers; so from the ships and tents the army’s 
store 

Troopt to these princes and the court, along th’ unmeasur’d 
shore; 

Amongst whom, Jove’s ambassadress, Fame, in her vertue 
shin’d, 80 


Exciting greediness to hear. The rabble, thus inclin’d, 


Hurried together; uproar seiz’d the high court; earth did 
groan 
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Beneath the settling multitude; tumult was there alone. 

Thrice-three voiciferous heralds arose, to check the rout, 
and get 

Ear to their Jove-kept governors; and instantly was set 

That huge confusion; every man set fast, the clamour 
ceast. 

Then stood divine Atrides up, and in his hand comprest 

His sceptre, th’ elaborate work of fiery Mulciber, 

Who gave it to Saturnian Jove; Jove to his messenger; 

His messenger, Argicides to Pelops, skill’d in horse; 90 

Pelops to Atreus, chief of men; he, dying, gave it course 

To prince Thyestes, rich in herds; Thyestes to the hand 

Of Agamemnon render’d it, and with it the command 

Of many isles, and Argos all. On this he leaning, said: 

“O friends, great son of Danaus, servants of Mars, Jove 

laid 

A heavy curse on me, to vow, and bind it with the bent 

Of his high forehead; that, this Troy of all her people spent, 

I should return; yet now to mock our hopes built on his 
vow, 

And charge ingloriously my flight, when such an overthrow 

Of brave friends I have authoréd. But tohis mightiest will 100 

We must submit us, that hath raz’t, and will be razing still, 

Men’s footsteps from so many towns; because his power 


is most, 

He will destroy most. But how vile such and so great an 
host 

Will show to future times, that, matcht with lesser numbers 
far, 


We fly, not putting on the crown of our so long-held war, 

Of which there yet appears no end! Yet should our foes 
and we 

Strike truce, and number both our powers; Troy taking 
all that be 

Her arm’d inhabitants, and we, in tens, should all sit down 

At our truce banquet, every ten allow’d one of the town 

To fill his feast-cup; many tens would their attendant 
want; 110 

So much I must affirm our power exceeds th’ inhabitant. 

But their auxiliary bands, those brandishers of spears, 

From many cities drawn, are they that are our hinderers, 

Not suffering well-rais’d Troy to fall. Nine years are ended 
now, 

Since Jove our conquest vow’d; and now, our vessels rot- 
ten grow, 

Our tackling fails; our wives, young sons, sit in their doors 
and long 

For our arrival; yet the work, that should have wreakt 
our wrong, 

And made us welcome, lies unwrought. 
bid, all 

Obey, and fly to our lov’d home; for now, nor ever, shall 


Come then, as I 


Our utmost take-in broad-way Troy.” This said, the 
multitude 120 

Was all for home; and all men else, that what this would 
conclude 


Had not discover’d. 
BPI 
Fun on the Ice. 

An exciting form of winter sport in which Cana- 
dian boys excel is barrel racing on the ice, according 
to Chums. Ordinary barrels, with their heads re- 
moved, are placed at regular intervals along the 
race-course for about a quarter of a mile. Then, 
at a given signal, all the boys skate for the first bar- 
rel. Many reach it together, and as each skater 
must crawl thru all the barrels in order to win, it 
is to be imagined that there is quite a scramble for 
first turn. ; 

Sometimes a barrel wheels completely around 
while the boy. is working his way thru it, and when 
he comes out he is so confused that he skates off 
in the wrong direction. Usually the laugh of the 
spectators makes him realize his blunder, and he 
quickly turns about and tries to make up for lost 
time. It is quite an exciting sport, and an inter- 
esting one also for the spectator, as the boys and 
barrels bob about in the most amusing fashion. 
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Women and the College. 
[Harper's Weekly.] 


Despite the many beautiful and prosperous col- 
leges for women all over this country, it is still a 
question in many parental minds whether or not 
a college education is a woman’s best preparation 
for life. There is a fairly prevalent idea that col- 
lege women too often develop the intellect at the 
expense of the sympathies, that they set mental 
standards which are higher than their husbands 
have leisure to reach, or, worse, that, wanting better 
bread than can be made out of wheat, they refrain 
from marriage altogether. The higher education 
too often leads them to choose a life of self-exploita- 
tion, and to pursue callings which ultimately may, 
and very likely will, play them false, and leave 
them lonely and embittered in a world where the 
fullest happiness is to be found in beneficent human 
relations. 

While all this is, on the face of it, possible, there 
is a great deal to be said on the other side. It is 
true that a thoro education disciplines the emo- 
tions. If it discipline them away altogether it 
does an irremediable injury. If, however, it merely 
controls the sentimentality of youth by training 
judgment, it is an effective force for good. Life 
will bring out the sympathies of those who have 
them sooner or later, and to be delivered from the 
sentimental ebullitions of girlhood is not so appal- 
ing a matter after all. 

There seems to be no doubt that the chief weak- 
ness of the feminine mind, as differentiated from 
the masculine, is to see life personally. A woman, 
more than a man, is encumbered by herself and 
hedged by limitations. She cannot, by the inher- 
ent nature of things, take so many risks or lead so 
experimental a life as a man, and her education is; 
therefore, a matter not of less but of greater moment. 
She must have thorogoing knowledge, use, 
less than a man, can she afford a wrong reaction. 
Her interests must be widened, even more carefully 
than a man’s, because she is less likely to be broad- 
ened by life. 

College if it does nothing else should lay the 
foundation for more abstract interests and intelli- 
gent judgments. If it hardens the sympathies 
it cannot be because it is too high or too thoro, but 
because it is too slight and too superficial. Any 
education that puffs a person up about his own 
attainments is a poor education. Any education 
that allows a person to think he can really gain by 
another’s loss, or aggrandize himself by another’s 
fall, or in any way separate his interests from the 
general interests of the race, is a superficial and 
inadequate education, whether it be gotten at a 
finishing school or at a college. If colleges turn out 
women of defective sympathies and selfish instincts 
it is not their pursuit of learning that effects this. 
Intellectual training in and for itself cannot be other 
than beneficial. The freedom, the independence, 
the fact of being thrown upon her own resources 
at a critical age should all prepare a girl for wise 
government of her own household and intelligent 
civic helpfulness. 

It is difficult to believe that higher education 
unfits a woman for household management or 
motherhood, since to these two functions the most 
highly trained faculties are necessary, especially in 
these days when social conditions are changing 
rapidly, and when the domestic problem is in a 
state of uncomfortable upheaval. It is not less 
intelligence and training, but more and wiser, that 
is needed to meet the new conditions. 

_ It is, therefore, a cause for rejoicing rather than 
doubt, that the women’s colleges of this country 
are to be multiplied and more heavily endowed. 
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(Based upon at least three years’ work in the grades in which evident facts and manual skill have been acquired. ) 


(Continued from last week.) 


First Year: 2 to 4 Hours Weekly. 

Hygiene.—First aid to the injured; standards of personal 
health emphasized. 

Physiology.—Review; study of functions, etc. 

Drawing.—Working drawings, form, design, color, his- 
toric ornament. 

Textiles.—General study of, including their uses; form 
and coler as applied to garments. 

Piysics.—Mechanics of solids, liquids, gases; heat. 

Second Year: 2 to 4 Hours Weekly. 

(Science applied in cooking, cleaning, and other aspects 
of domestic life.) 

Historical.—Practice in use of library. 

Experiments.—Showing effects of heat, expansion of gases, 
ete. 

Economic botany.—Plants and seeds used for fabrics and 
food. Drawing and design may be continued in this con- 
nection. 

General chemistry.—(First half year.) 
elements that enter into foods. 

Physics.—(Second half year.) Heat reviewed; electricity. 

Third Year: 2 to 6 Hours Weekly. 
(Applications of scientific principles to daily life. ) 

Physiology of digestion.—Saliva; pepsin; intestinal diges- 
tion; pre-digested foods. 

Preparation oj joods.—Protein 
fats; food adjuncts. 

Foods for the sick. 

Balanced ration.—Dietary study for one day; marketing; 
meals cooked and served; (this is not essential in the col- 
lege preparatory course.) 

Biology.—Most familiar plants; alge; molds; mildews; 
yeasts; bacteria in air, water, and food. 

Chemistry.—Analysis, including ash of foods; preserva- 
tives. 


Emphasis given to 


foods; carbo-hydrates; 


Fourth Year: 4 to 6 Hours Weekly. 


Sanitation and civics.—(1) House—soil, surroundings, con- 
struction, plans, plumbing, ventilation, heating, cleaning. 
(2) Food—water supply; purity in foods. (3) City—laws 
on sanitation. (4) Disease—prevention; care of sick. 

Economics.—Cost of living—house, clothing, food; higher 
life; standards. 

Chemistry and physics.—Applied in air analysis and dis- 
infection; in discussing plumbing, ventilation, heating, 
house site. 

Botany.—Review bacteriology. 

Drawing and design.—House plans; house decoration— 
form, color, materials, use. (Color and form in dress may 
be elective.) 

An indispensable adjunct to any high school 
course is the collecting of material for a school 
museum. To be educative in the fullest sense this 
museum should be the work of the class itself and 
when completed may be given to an industrial 
school in the neighborhood or exchanged for a 
collection made East, South, or West, or in a foreign 
country, selections being retained for the home 
museum. 

Drawings, models, and sketches may be kept on 
file for the criticism of the next class; also menus 
and photographs of the table as correctly laid. 

Colored photographs of the designs in house and 
dress will serve as a basis for advance and will 
save much time jn acquiring a right point of view. 


Photographs of badly kept alleys, as well as of 
cleanly; of streets with cheerful window boxes, 
contributed by the boys, will tend to unite the 
school in ideals of civic improvement. 

Indeed, the school museum should be the joint 
work of the boys and girls. The application of 
their common science may be various but the 
commonness should be brought out. There is 
not one chemistry for the farmer and another for 
the housewife, only different applications of the 
same science. 

The above is a mere sketch of the order in which 
application may be brought in to fix the principles 
taught. Exercises in English composition for both 
boys and girls may cover the investigation of shops 
and markets, of means of transportation and 
methods of manufacture. 

The futility of much of our present teaching is 
illustrated by the answers of a high school graduate 
to questions on electricity and its uses. <‘There 
were two kinds, one in the clouds and one kept in 
jars. It was used to run batteries and to light the 
gas.’ This child lived in a city with electric cars 
and electric lights in the streets. 

The public money expended on high schools 
should produce more effect on the progress of the 
community. For these selected children should 
be in training for efficient, capable leadership in 
public as well as domestic affairs. The wise spend- 
ing of money from the public purse for the general 
welfare requires a knowledge of the materials and 
processes used in the service of the State. The 
much deplored graft is possible only when the 
majority are so ignorant as to permit of misap- 
propriation of public funds. 

If, as has been claimed, domestic science has 
for its chief object the teaching of the fourth R, 
right living, then it means present day knowledge 
applied to the home, with as much educative 
manipulation as is needed. But the basis of the 
teaching is scientific truth made to do service for 
better family living. This applied science is of the 
nature of other well developed courses in which 
physics, chemistry, biology, and engineering are 
drawn upon for laying foundations for social habits 
which shall lead to successful results in human 
efficiency. It is not, as found in the school course, 
for the purpose of trade training any more than 
the teaching of music, now so firmly insisted upon, 
is given for the purpose of making great artists. 
It is, or should be, given with the same end in view 
as music, drawing, and French—that is, of develop- 
ing the powers of the individual, of enabling him 
to enjoy this world more, to care for himself better, 
to live a saner, more wholesome life. 

If the elementary school gives the foundation of 
habit and of manipulative skill, the secondary 
school can build a structure of reasoning power, can 
require the pupil to think out the probable result of 
certain proposed combinations, such as the form 
which certain mechanical operations should assume, 
or the results which given chemical combinations 
will produce. The secondary school can put in 


the hands of the pupil such tools as will excite the 
brain to activity, to curiosity, if you will, as to 
the why and how. 

I believe it to be a lamentable fact that much of 
our high school science is now wasted because the 
pupil sees no more use in it than in Greek vetbs, 
and that just the fillip of interest could be added 
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by the illustration of application in daily affairs. 
The unknown and the abstract must be closely 
connected with the known and concrete, else the 
art of learning will not be acquired. Fully ninety 
per cent. of the pupils who take courses in physics 
in the high schools (and in colleges as well) will 
open the window at the bottom to let out bad air, 
altho they know the abstract fact that gases will 
expand and rise when heated. Perhaps ten per 
cent. of these same pupils will clean gloves close 
to the gas jet or light a fire with kerosene. The 
interest of the child of high school age could be 
caught easily and fixed by illustrations of and 
demonstrations with the materials of daily use in 
our homes. Interest once aroused, the reason for 
the phenomena seen and the desire for experi- 
mentation to discover other phenomena is easily 
developed. Abstract science does not fix the 
attention sufficiently to make a lasting impression 
in the case of the average pupil of high school age. 

This illustration of scientific principle by the 
activities of daily life is rendered imperative in 
the school because it is not made in the home— 
because of the failure of the parents and the home 
to do for the children of to-day what the parents 
did for the children of the day before our system 
of education was developed. This failure is due 
not to incompetence, it is due to an impossibility 
for any mind, except it is trained to think along 
modern lines, to take in, for instance, the signifi- 
cance of the practical possibilities of the discovery 
of X-rays and radium. The average parent has 
scarcely become adjusted to microbes and toxins. 
He does not know the meaning of half the words 
his young children use so glibly. 

It may be replied correctly that we all use means 
and materials without knowing anything about 
their nature, and it may be argued that therefore 
it is not necessary for any but the manufacturer 
to know fundamental principles. For practical 
purposes it is sufficient to press the button or turn 
on the switch without knowing anything about 
the native properties of electricity. 

In a sense this is true. The under carpenter uses 
boiled linseed oil to polish off the woodwork in a 
college hall or fine residence. If the head man, who 
does know, happens to be by when he has finished, 
he will see to it that, if it cannot be burned at 
once the soaked cloth is put in a metal receptacle 
on a cement floor. If, however, the workman is 
by himself, he is more than likely (judging from 
experience) to drop the cloth down the nearest 
hole under the porch, rather than to take the trouble 
to go the length of the building and put it away 
properly. He does not believe it will do harm. 
Result, a fire and destruction of the building. 

A scrutiny of the newspaper columns for one 
week only would convince the most skeptical that 
hundreds of lives and millions of money are lost 
because of the ignorance of the masses of the dan- 
= which they incur along the path of their daily 

uties. 

Since prevention'is an accepted method of dealing 
with other evils, why not, in the course of education, 
give the child the means for his protection? Then 
interest him in science by showing him the use of it. 
It seems to be a universal tfuth that all children 
have an instinet which leads them to apply all the 
facts they get. It may be that much of what 
looks like application is mere imitation, but my 
experience with boys and girls only twelve years 
of age in our public schools leads me to believe 
they are quick at real application of scientific 
principles if properly presented. 

When all has been said, however, it remains true 
that the greatest opportunities to promote social 
welfare and social progress lie not in the better 
organization of business and manufactures, nor in 
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the fairer distribution of income, altho there are 
great opportunities in these directions, but precisely 
in this field which woman is urged to abandon, 
viz., in the better use of social resources, the better 
organization and direction of our domestic affairs. 

If, as Carroll D. Wright states, the struggle of 
labor is and ever will be toward a higher standard 
of living, then it is a legitimate use of public funds 
to give to those educated at public expense a solid 
foundation upon which to build standards which 
shall lead to greater personal and civic efficiency. 

To-day all youth have a right to demand an 
elementary knowledge of the principles of science, 
including mechanics, electricity, and chemistry. 
They have a right to ask for well-balanced bodies 
as well as minds, and to be put in sight of a path 
which will lead to a useful life, and given the first 
set of tools with which to work, diverse as life’s 
paths are diverse. 

It is with this thought of higher personal efficiency 
that those who are advocating the study of home 
economics or home science wish to see it placed in 
every school in this country. Just what the subject 
stands for has been suggested in a tentative defini- 
tion as follows: 

‘‘Home economics in its most comprehensive 
sense is the study of the laws, conditions, principles, 
and ideals which are concerned on the one hand 
with man’s immediate physical environment, and 
on the other with his nature as a social being; and 
is the study especially of the relation between these 
two factors.” 

Edward Devine has advocated giving in school 
and college ‘‘the elements of household economics, 
whether of the kitchen, the living room, or the 
sleeping room, the cellar, or the attic, the front 
yard or the back yard, the architecture, the deco- 
ration, the care of children, the family budget, or 
even, if you like, the perennial problem of domestic 
service. These subjects, properly taught, are emi- 
nently suited to the development of the very 
qualities for which the traditional seminary course 
makes no provision. 

‘They are neither ‘classics’ nor ‘natural sciences’ 
in the sense in which these two groups of studies 
have been used in the battle royal for a chief place 
in the college curriculum, but rather belong among 
the logical sciences; that is, those which develop 
observation and reasoning in a natural and logical 
order, a group which, represented chiefly by econ- 
omics, sociology, and politics has been pressing 
successfully but unostentatiously to a foremost 
place. I would advocate, therefore, the study of 
household economics, not with a view to the making 
of better cooks, waiters, cleaners, and caretakers— 
tho these will come incidentally—but because such 
study dignifies and invests with a tenfold interest 
the routine and drudgery of household affairs; and 
also because the subject most naturally lends itself 
completely to the kind of instruction which women 
most need.” 

The generous American and British gifts to the 
Chinese famine relief fund have increased it to more 
than $325,000. The distress in China is still very 
great. 


The State of Indiana is to take charge of the 
grounds containing the grave of Nancy Hanks Lin- 
coln, the mother of Abraham Lincoln. The Gov- 
ernor is to appoint a Commission to keep these 
grounds in order. 


Queen Margherita of Italy has bought the house 
and library of Carducci, the Italian poet who died 
in February. She has presented them to the city 
of Bologna, on condition that the rooms where the 
poet lived for twenty years remain unchanged. 
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Public Opinion Concerning Education. 


Teachers’ Pensions. 
[Brockton (Mass.) Times.] 


A bill to authorize cities and towns to adopt a 
pension system for school teachers is advocated by 
George H. Martin, secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation. He told the committee on education at 
the State House yesterday that the three systems in 
operation among the Boston teachers were prepared 
by insurance actuaries and were mathematically 
correct. There was no real reason why any city or 
town should not be allowed to follow the same 
practice. In the country towns, however, he did 
not believe it would be practicable, as there would 
be practically no teachers who would serve long 
enough to reach a retiring age. Many teachers are 
now entering other methods of earning a livelihood, 
as teachers’ salaries were not increasing with the 
cost of living. He cited a Springfield report showing 
that 120 teachers, each earning $600 a year, had only 
saved on an average $12.42, and the largest amount 
saved by any one was about $100. The greatest 
public benefit will be forcing teachers to retire who 
have outlived their usefulness. There are too 
many pitiful cases of teachers being retained where 
the services rendered was of no benefit to the 
children in their charge. 


[Indianapolis (Ind.) Star.] 


The indorsement by the Commercial Club of the 
proposal to pension school teachers is an interesting 
evidence of the growth of sentiment among business 
men in favor of this form of additional compensation 
for labor. The principle is much the same as that 
of old-age pensions or old-age insurance, which have 
been adopted widely in European countries in the 
past quarter century. Broadly speaking, the prop- 
osition is that it is simple justice that the faithful 
workman should be decently housed and fed when 
incapacitated for further service by old age. The 
humane slave-holder did that much for his slave. 

In Germany, for example, the provision extends 
to all workmen, servants, clerks, and teachers who 
are sixteen years of age and do not receive more 
than $500 annually. These contribute a small 
percentage of their pay to the pension fund, and 
their employers a like amount. The empire adds 
$12.50 annually to each annuity and pays the 
expense of administration. This system, with 
variations, has been adopted in France, Sweden, 
Denmark, Belgium, and Finland. New Zealand 
has a general old-age pension system without 
regard to occupation. There are also numerous 
private systems of old-age insurance in European 
countries. The police and fire department pension 
funds in Indianapolis are modeled largely on the 
German system. 

In this country there has been little governmental 
action on this line outside of military pensions and 
the half-pay retirement system, but in the last few 
years there has been a notable development of the 
pension system by large business corporations. On 
December 12, 1900, the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad Company adopted a system of retirement 
of employes after thirty years of service on pensions 
of one per cent. for each year of service, of the 
average monthly pay during the last ten years of 
service. The Pennsylvania, Illinois Central, Union 


Pacific, Philadelphia & Reading, Grand Trunk, and 
some other railroad companies have since adopted 
pension systems. 

The plan has also been adopted by corporations 
in other lines, such as the Metropolitan Street 
Railway and the Consolidated Gas Company, of 


New York City, the Gas Company of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and the Standard Oil Company. Andrew 
Carnegie has provided a pension system for the 
employes of the Pittsburg mills. In this country, 
therefore, the movement is pre-eminently one of 
employers, who recognize the justice of this form 
of compensation, and it is natural enough that 
business men should indorse its adoption by the 
public when the public is the employer. 

Everybody knows that teachers are poorly paid. 
Nobody questions their faithful service, or doubts 
the great value of that service to the public. There 
is not, however, so wide a knowledge as there should 
be of the large drain on the teacher’s revenues in 
things incidental to the service—the beautifying of 
school-rooms, little aids to pupils who are in need 
of them, and the like. Certainly the teacher who 
gives the strength of her life to this work is as 
justly entitled to decent subsistence in old age as 
any other workman, and her employer—the public 
—may well afford to provide it. 


Cost of Education in Indiana. 


[Vincennes (Ind.) Sun.] 

A recent publication contains some interesting 
statistics regarding American universities and col- 
leges. The statement embraces nearly four hun- 
dred institutions, giving for each one the tuition, 
cost per annum, the estimated living expenses, such 
as board, ete. It embraces all of the universities 
and colleges of Indiana, and as the information is 
furnished by the institutions themselves, it is 
presumably correct. The variation in the cost of 
tuition in the different Indiana colleges and the 
estimated cost of living are greater than one might 
expect. Thus we find the following: 

Butler College—Cost of tuition, $45; average 
living expenses, $154 to $236. DePauw—Tuition, 
$50; living expenses, $326; Earlham College— 
Tuition, $77; living expenses, $138. Franklin Col- 
lege—Tuition, $36 to $48; living expenses, $117 to 
$183. Hanover College—Tuition, free; living ex- 
penses, $125 to $175. Rose Polytechnic—Tuition, 
$100; living expenses, $178 to $275. Wabash 
College—Tuition, $25; living expenses, $160. Notre 
Dame—Tuition, $100; living expenses, $300. Pur- 
due University—Tuition free to State residents and 
$25 to non-residents; cost of living, $250. Indiana 
University—Tuition free; living expenses, $160 to 
$250. 

The sums stated are by the year. The variations 
in the cost of tuition can perhaps be accounted for 
by different endowments or policies in different 
institutions, but the wide variation of living in 
different college towns in a general way similarly 
situated is not so easily accounted for. One would 
expect to find more uniformity among Indiana 
college towns. 


Uniform Text-Books. 
[Indianapolis (Ind ) News.] 


We are surprised that any one that knows any- 
thing about the problems and processes of school 
work, should be in favor of establishing uniform 
text-books for high schools. Progress in life does 
not come thru uniformity, but thru diversity. All 
nature teaches that lesson. Books that some 
teachers can use with the best advantage do not 
appeal to other teachers. It is results that educators 
and legislators should think of first and last, not the 
tools with which the results are accomplished. 

Senator Moss’s bill, now before the House, we 
believe to be wrong in principle, and we sbelieve 
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that its adoption would be a serious blow to the 
best interests of Indiana high schools. 

We are informed that some educators have 
refrained from opposing the bill for fear their 
opposition might cause other legislation in which 
they are interested to fail. This is to be deplored 
if it is true, for they know as no one else how detri- 
mental to the schools this bill would be. 





County Supervision. 
[St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat.] 

The Missouri House has passed a bill for the 
county supervision of schools. Two years ago the 
House approved a similar bill by 107 to ten, but it 
failed to become a law. This result has worked to 
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the disadvantage of the public schools of Missouri 
in many ways, as every experienced educator in 
the State will agree. For many years the reports 
of the State Superintendent have pointed out the 
evils of a lack of system in the rural schools. The 
report of 1900 said: “‘Towns often boast of their 
schools; rural districts seldom. Parents who are 
most ambitious for their children move into the 
towns at the first favorable opportunity, to edu- 
cate them. The same sort of feeling against the 
district schools is indulged by the teachers them- 
selves.” Missouri's country schools ought to be 
improved, and teachers declare that county super- 
vision is the method required. The subject has 
been long before a succession of legislatures. It 
ought to be settled at this session by the passage 
of the bill. 





Incentives and Moral Training. 


By Supt. W. J. SHEARER, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Pleasure and Pain. 

Very early in life the child learns that certain 
actions are followed by pleasant sensations, while 
others are not. Almost intuitively he strives to 
secure the one and to avoid the other. Soon the 
desire for the pleasant sensations becomes so strong 
that it acts as an incentive to action. 

As the child grows older the incentives which appeal 
to him increase in number, grow in power, and rise 
in character. Consciously or unconsciously they 
influence the will, determine action, fix habits, mold 
the character, and make certain the destiny of all, 
both for time and for eternity. Since they do so 
vitally affect the present and future of all, much 
attention should be given by teachers to the con- 
sideration of their influence upon children. 

A Pound of Leading Woith a Ton of Driving. 

It is a hundred times as easy to lead as to drive. 
Too few teachers appreciate the importance of this 
truth. A still smaller number understand the proper 
use of right incentives. In the past too much time 
and energy have been wasted in unsuccessful at- 
tempts to drive children into right ways, and too 
little thought given to plans for leading them, by 
pleasant experiences and anticipations, to prefer 
the correct paths. 

All who have studied children closely will agree 
that, if started right, most of them can be led most 
of the time, and that few, if any, need be driven 
much of the time. Why, then, should a child be 
constantly driven, if he can more easily be led most 
of the time? How important, then, that we learn 
to lead when it is possible to do so, and drive only 
when we must. It is the duty of a teacher to be 
always a general. Then it will seldom be necessary 
for him to be a boss. 

Moral Value of Incentives. 

The true value of any incentive is determined 
by the character of the end desired. At first it 
will be necessary to choose the simpler and lower 
incentives. Many make the mistake of appealing to 
the higher before the child has reached such an age 
or stage of moral development as justifies the use of 
such. Failing to respond to the higher, the child is 
often improperly classed with those who cannot. be 
reached by any incentive. It is also a great mistake 
to continue the use of lower incentives after the 
higher begin to appeal to the child’s judgment. 

The Selection of Proper Incentives. 

It requires no little skill to select the proper in- 
centives and to gradually supplant all the lower 
by higher. Nevertheless it is very important that 


this be done. If it is not done the child will fail to 
act, except when under the stimulus of the lower 
motives. The continued use of the lower motives 
not only weakens the will, but makes the child a 
slave to external influences, forms bad habits, and 
places desirable ends upon a false basis. The con- 
stant effort should be to use the highest incentives 
which will appeal to the individual child at the 


_particular time. 


Valuable Incentives. 

Since the selection of proper incentives is so im- 
portant and at the same time, so difficult a matter, 
it is well for the teacher to consider very earnestly 
what incentives can be found which will enable her 
to manage and train the children. By so doing she 
may be saved the necessity of using much harsher 
means. The following incentives are such as can 
be used by every teacher. 

School Incentives. 

Beginning with the lower and passing to the 
higher, the following are some of the incentives 
which appeal to most pupils. They should be 
considered in connection with what has been said 
concerning incentives in general. (1) Fear of Pun- 
ishment. (2) Desire for prizes and privileges. (8) 
Desire for good marks. (4) Desire to succeed. (5) 
Desire for the approval of teachers, parents, and 
others. (6) Desire for knowledge. (7) Desire for 
self-control. (8) Desire for future good. (9) De- 
sire to do right. (10) Desire to do one’s duty. 

The last is the highest which can appeal to any 
person. Too few there are who are governed by it 
all the time. Happy the pupils whose teacher can 
lead them to place themselves under this, the highest 
motive of human conduct. The great aim of the 
teacher in moral training should be to lead the 
children by way of the lower incentives to this the 
noblést of them all. 
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Notes of New Books 





Teachers who are familiar with the Earru anp Sky 
NaTuRE Reapers will welcome the revised edition of No. II. 
of this series. The particular object of the number is to 
bring before the child in the form of easy and interesting 
reading those phases of nature which most readily appeal 
to children. ‘he stories are well told, and convey real 
information in a form which, with proper handling, should 
lead to profitable discussion of the various topics touched 
upon. The Eartu anp Sky Reapers are well made, with 
clear print and are attractive inform. (Ginn and Company, 
Boston. 30 cents.) 


With the recommendation of three years’ actual use in 
the R. T. Crane Manual Training High School of Chicago, 
Mr. Samuel E. Ritchey offers a High Scoot Manvat Train- 
ING CoursE In Woopwork. The author’s plan has been 
to present in permanent form such useful hints and sugges- 
tions as are given by instructors for pupils to place in their 
shop note-books. Considerable time is thus saved for the 
actual work of the shop. Mr. Ritchey, at the beginning 
describes the proper equipment of a shop, with estimated 
cost. He then gives a careful outline for a first year’s 
course, which he follows with a discussion of trees and the 
woods best suited for different purposes. Then such sub- 
jects as carpentry, wood turning, cabinet making, and pat- 
tern-making, are taken up in detail, the tools and their uses 
are explained, joints of various kinds are described, and 
similar matters made clear. The explanations and direc- 
tions of the text are illustrated by a large number of 
excellent drawings. 

The course outlined in this volume is practical and the 
suggestions for carrying it out helpful. It is complete, 
well arranged, and _ self-explanatory. (American Book 
Company, New York.) 


Le Dantec’s NarureE anpb OrtGin oF Lire (Volume II. of 
Tue New KNow_encGE Series.) ‘Professor Felix Le Dantec, 
of the University of Paris,’’ says Robert Kennedy Duncan, 
author of THe New Know ences, stands as perhaps the 
foremost champion of the mechanical theory of life.’ In 
regard to the book, Professor Duncan says: ‘‘In this book, 
written especially for the people of our speech, Professor 
Le Dantec has given us in the simplicity of its expression, 
the clarity of its statement, and the keen logic of it, per- 
haps the best exposition of this subject extant. The con- 
clusions that he arrives at seem coercive. The body is a 
mechanism, which in substance, energy, form, and move- 
ments, proceeds absolutely in accordance with the laws of 
substance. In the demonstrations contained within this 
book, Professor Le Dantec has done great service in has« 
tening what will be the inevitable conclusion of science. 

‘‘But there is a certain demonstration that the book does 
not contain, and that is, that because the living organism 
is a mechanism it is necessarily an automaton. 

‘‘In beginning his exposition of the phenomena of living 
matter by first casting out all consideration of phenomena 
‘“‘like that which I feel passing in myself,’ Professor Le 
Dantec permits himself to assume that the body is not only 
a mechanism (as he demonstrates so clearly) but that it 
is a fatally determined mechanism, a wholly different matter. 

“‘But the fact is that there are other things existing, 
perceptions, ideas, volitions, and feelings, and while they do 
not necessarily enter into consideration in the proof that the 
living. organism is a mass of matter acting wholly in the 
causal sequence, they must be reckoned with before they can 
be pronounced of no avail in the body’s conduct. If life is 
supposed to be a transcendental entity entering into or 
transacting the chemical ome 1g causing them in the sense 
of using energy, then there is no evidence that such an 
entity exists. But if, on the contrary, life is supposed to 
be a transcendental entity that is associated with the body, 
and in some measure interacts with it and guides it without 
interference (and that is by no means inconceivable since 
recent physics has plunged the ultimate nature of matter 
into such mystery), then there seems nothing in Professor 
Le Dantec’s book to make unreasonable a belief in the sup- 
position.”” (A. S. Barnes & Co., New York.) 


Tudor Jenks has just added to his lives of Great Writers 
Series In tHe Days or GotpsmiTH. The series includes 
Chaucer, Milton, Shakespeare, Scott, and Goldsmith, each 
in one handy volume at $1.00 a copy. Professor Jenks has 
pictured each of these great writers with their contem- 
porary surroundings and scenes so as to convey a vivid 
impression of their daily life and habits. Dr. Hamilton 
Wright Mabie furnishes an introduction to the series. Chau- 
cer is pictured as a man and a poet. In Milton he draws 
a contrast between Puritan and Cavalier life. He tells all 
that can be told of Shakespeare’s life and surroundings, 
with comments on the plays. The great novelist Scott 
and his works are presented with the controling influences 
of his day in literature, and now Goldsmith is introduced, 
laying stress upon the more public events and the literary 
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history of the period. This series has been found most 
useful in introducing young readers to these various writers, 
supplementing literature and biographies in a most agreeable 
way, being written in a natural and easy style, which com- 
mends itself to the busy people whose time for reading is 
limited. One can get a comprehensive and intelligent idea 
of who and what these writers were, and what their environ- 
ment was and what they did, which is all that is commonly 
wanted prior to an exhaustive study of their works. These 
books can be commended for their brevity and readable- 
ness, as well as accuracy. Each volume contains a com- 
plete bibliography for reference. Several of them, such as 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Chaucer have been satisfactorily 
used in connection with classes in literature, and in many 
schools, and the series forms a very valuable addition to 
all private and public libraries. (A. S. Barnes & Company, 
New York.) 


The following note concerning the Music Primer recently 
published by A. S. Barnes & Company, is so charmingly 
written, and shows the distinctive features of the book so 
clearly, that it is well worth reading. It comes from the 
Washington Herald: 

‘It would be worth while to be a child again for no other 
reason than to sing the songs in the new musical primer, 
for which the music has been written by Miss Bentley, of the 
music department of the Washington public schools, and 
the words by Arthur Henry. Miss Bentley and Mr. Henry 
have been at work for many months on the little book, and 
it is like unto no other set of songs for children. Many of 
us who are not yet in our dotage can remember when we 
sang words which might as well have been Hottentot for all 
we understood of them. At more than one school exhibition 
in my day, an infant phenomenon used to pipe that cheering 
song, ‘‘I Should Like to Die, Said Willy,’ and I always did 
sympathize with Willy’s papa, who said he had so much to 
do that he couldn’t take time to die. Eternity with a boy 
of Willy’s bent of mind never did look alluring. And we 
used to sing the lay about the poor blind boy. I remember 
well how it went. There was something about ‘‘And God 
took up the poor blind boy and opened first his eyes in 
Heaven,” tho in my school days, learning the words by 
ear, the words shaped themselves to my mind ‘‘And God 
took cup, O poor blind boy, and opened for his size in Hea- 
ven,’’ which was neither comforting nor intelligible, hinting 
at a divinity addicted to cups and poker. It was a day when 

Mother, how still the baby lies, 
I cannot hear his heanth. 
I cannot see his sparkling eyes, 
O, tell me, is this death? 
was accounted cheerful reading for the infant mind, and 
‘‘Tra-la-la, tra-la,’’ was supposed to express natural gayety 
when we sang. Mr. Henry has supplied Miss Bentley’s 
music with words which mean something to a child. ‘‘The 
wind has such a splendid voice’’ is not likely to be gibberish 
to any youngster. And the fate of the doll ‘‘since my Teddy 
bear came” will wake an echo in every little girl’s heart. 
Nothing in all the book is outside the bounds of childish 
experience, and tho in my day no child could have hummed 
one of the tunes till he had heard it half a dozen times, I am 
told that the notes can be read by Washington children 
quite as readily as the words.” 


Received During the Week. 


Buckelew, Sarah F. and Lew, Margaret W.—TuE Puonic 
Worp List. Isaac Pitman & Sons. 30 cents. 


Kock, Felix J.—A Lirete JourNEyY To Historic AaNnp 
PicTURESQUE SHRINES OF CENTRAL NEW ENGLAND. A. 
Flanagan Company. 450 cents. 

Ricketts, C. L. and Herhold, G. F.—Moprern PENMAN- 
sHip. Laird & Lee. $1.00. 


White, Jennie R. and Smith, Adelaide.—Sourn Arrica 
To-pay A. Flanagan Company. 


Carlyle, Thomas—Edited by Adams, John Chester.—On 
Heroes, Hero-Worsuip, AND Tue Historic 1n History. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 45 cents. 


The Chautauqua Class Register—The Chautauqua Pub- 
lishing Company. 


Lowell, James Russell.—A Moosrenrap JouRNAL Lough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company. 15 cents. “ 


Field, Walter Taylor.—Fincerposts To CHILDREN’s REaAD- 
ina. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Madden, John.—Forest Frienps. A.C. McClurg & Co. 





If you are scrofulous, dyspeptic, rheumatic, troubled with 
kidney complaint, general debility, lacking strength, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The San Francisco Board of Education 
has finally passed resolutions regulating 
the admission of Japanese children to 
the schools, in accordance with the under- 
standing reached between President 
Roosevelt and Mayor Schmitz. Jap- 
anese pupils over sixteen, or who do not 
know English will have to attend the 
Oriental schools. 


As a result of the report of the Immi- 
gration Committee appointed by Gov- 
ernor Stokes, of New Jersey, a school 
for foreigners has been established at 
Princeton. The subjects taught are Eng- 
lish and simple arithmetic, with some 
explanation of the laws and institutions 
of the country. As yet, the school is 
but an experiment. It is entirely free, 
being supported by contributions, many 
of which come from the more prosper- 
ous foreigners. The pupils are studious 
and make rapid progress. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke, who had deter- 
mined to leave the faculty of Princeton 
University that he might devote him- 
self more freely to literary work, has been 
overwhelmed by petitions and letters 
of protest from the faculty, students, 
and alumni, and as a result has with- 
drawn his resignation. 

In school district No. 142, of the State 
of Washington, there is a school popu- 
lation of six, with a school fund amount- 
ing to $4,283 or $714 per pupil. 

“ Among the new courses to be offered 
by the summer school of the University 
of Pennsylvania is one on child psy- 
chology, by Prof. Lightner Witmer. 
Dr. Witmer will conduct a psychologi- 
cal clinic and a hospital for backward 
and defective children. He will also 
give a course in school discipline as a 


means of moral training. The summer . 


term commences July 8 and extends to 
August 17. 

Prof. Earl Barnes, speaking of ‘‘Wom- 
en in Education,”’ says: ‘‘The curse of 
the teaching profession to-day is the 
young woman who strays into it for a 
year or two. We have no objection to 
the teacher getting married after a year 
or two, but we do object to using the 
profession as a waiting place for matri- 
monial candidates. Raise the standard 
and let them stay as long as they wish.” 


The Board of Education of Norfolk, 
Va., has voted to ask the city authori- 
ties for an additional $10,000, to be de- 
voted to increasing teachers’ salaries. 

In Rochester, a school extension com- 
mittee has been formed by citizens anx- 
ious to secure for the children of the 
city playgrounds, gymnasiums, and 
reading rooms. An appeal will be made 
to the Board of Education to secure its 
co-operation. 

On March 8, a delegation of State 
educational authorities visited the site 
of New Jersey’s new normal school, 
which is to be Leeeed near Upper Mont- 
clair. After determining the exact posi- 
tion for the main building Mr. Edward 
Russ, of the State Board of Education, 
turned the first sod. The building is to 
be 332 feet long and 140 feet wide, and 
will be completed in less than two years. 


In Bermuda there are eight schools 
for white children and eighteen for col- 
ored children which receive financial 
aid from the Colonial Treasury. The 
teachers, as well at the children, are 
colored in the latter class. The schools 
are not free, a small fee per week being 
charged. 





The Council of Whitman College, 
State of Washington, at a meeting in 
Walla Walla adopted preliminary plans 
to secure an increase for the endowment 
fund of the institution. By standing 
sponsor for an organized effort on be- 
half of the College to raise $50,000, the 
alumni hope to induce Dr. D. K. Pearson, 
of Chicago, to make an offer of a like 
amount to the fund. President William 
Proctor, of the alumni, has been in cor- 
respondence with the benefactor of the 
College regarding the matter and feels 
that he has received sufficient encour- 
agement to warrant the action taken. 


Pinehurst, N. C., has been selected as 
the place for the meeting of the con- 
ference for education in the South, from 
April 9 to 12. Among those prominent 
in the work are Robert C. Ogden, of New 
York, President E. A. Aldeman, of the 
University of Virginia, Dr. S. C. Blair, 
of Richmond College, and William A. 
Blair, of Salem, N. C. 


Swarthmore College is to have one of 
the largest telescopes in the country. 
Funds for the purpose have been donated 
by William Sproul, who was graduated 
from the college in 1891. 


Among the principal speakers at the 
Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association, 
which meets at South Bend, April 4, 5, 
and 6, will be the noted Scotch divine, 
Hugh Black, now professor of homiletics 
at the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. Other speakers al- 
ready announced are Supt. James M. 
Greenwood, of the Kansas City schools 
since 1874, George E. Vincent, professor 
of sociology in the University of Chi- 
cago, and Clifton F. Hodge, of Clark 
University. —————— 

A circular has been issued showing 
how books may be obtained from the 
New York State Library for the Blind 
and giving suggestions for learning the 
different systems of embossed print. 
The library has books and magazines 
in New York point, American Braille, 
English Braille, Line letter, and Moon 
types. That as free a circulation of 
books as possible may be had, the postal 
laws permit this class of books to be 
carried free in the mails. 


““A Square Deal for Children’ was 
the motto of the Public Education As- 
sociation of Philadelphia at its annual 
meeting on March 4. The principal 
speakers were Mayor-elect John KE. 
Reyburn. The chief object of the public 
meeting was to bring the immediate 
needs of the city schools to the atten- 
tion of the public at large and to ascer- 
tain the quickest and best way to secure 
the improvements. 





Prof. William Bateson, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, England, is to de- 
liver the Silliman lectures at Yale Uni- 
versity next year. 

‘ 

State Fire Marshal of Ohio, D. S. 
Cramer, has issued a bulletin with re- 
gard to the best construction for rural 
school buildings in order to render them 
as little liable to fire as possible. The 
statement is made that of 2,915 school- 
house losses in the United States in 
twenty years, sixty and one-half per 
cent. were from heaters, and thirty-five per 
cent. from incendarism. In Ohio in 1906 
there were thirty-eight school-house fires, 
only two of which were incendiary. 


Mrs. Sarah L. J. Hall has recently 


tendered her resignation as a teacher in 
the Jamestown, N. Y., public schools. 


On accepting her resignation the Board 
adopted the following resolution: ‘‘In 
accepting the resignation of Mrs. Sarah 
L. J. Hall as a teacher of the Jamestown 
Public Schools, this Board wishes to 
place on record its high appreciation of 
of her successful service of nearly fifty- 
three years in our schools, and to express 
the hope that she may long enjoy the 
rest she has so richly earned.” On 
December 2, 1904, the Jamestown teach- 
ers tendered Mrs. Hall a banquet on the 
completion of her fiftieth year of service. 
This was followed by a general reception 
and was a memorable occasion ‘in the 
history of the Jamestown schools. 


Recent Deaths. 


Miss R. Adelaide Hamilton, who had 
been an instructor in the Orange N. J. 
schools for more than thirty years, died 
on March 19, in Orange. Miss Hamilton 
was a daughter of the late Jacob G. 
Hamilton, and was a graduate of the 
Brooklyn High School. 

Prof. John K. Rees, Rutherford Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy of Columbia Uni- 
versity, died on March 9. Professor 
Rees, from the time of his graduation 
from Columbia College in. 1872, until 
ill health compelled him to abandon 
active work, had given his entire time 
to the study of astronomy. For five 
years he held a professorship at Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, and for 
twenty-one years at Columbia. One of 
his most important services was the 
part he played in securing the adoption 
of standard time. He also did much 
to advance the cause of the metric sys- 
tem of weights and measures. Besides 
holding office in a number of scientific 
societies, Dr. Rees was a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor. He was fifty-six 
years old at the time of his death, and 
is survived by a widow and three daugh- 


ters. —— 
Death of Dr. Prochet. 


The trustees of the Gould Memorial 
Home, described in THE Scuoout Jour- 
HAL recently, have received news of the 
death of the Rev. Dr. Prochet, who re- 
cently retired from the Presidency of 
the Waldensian Church in Italy. He 
was taken with pneumonia, and died 
February 17, 1907. 

Dr. Prochet was a notable figure in 
the history of the development of the 
Waldensian Church in Italy, being a 
man of commanding presence, and ex- 
ceptional learning. He could converse 
and write in English with all the facility 
of an Englishman, and had command 
of French and German sufficient to pre- 
sent the cause of the Waldensian Church 
to people of those nationalities. Thru 
his instrumentality this Protestant Ital- 
ian Church maintained its autonomy in 
Italy in the face of great opposition at 
one time, but thru his influence at court 
with the King he secured full protection 
for his faithful associates and their work. 

He was especially interested in the 
care and development of the American 
institution in Rome known as the Gould 
Memorial Home for destitute boys. 
This received his constant thought and 
care, so that among the last things that 
he did before his sickness was to secure 
subscriptions for the maintenance of 
the home during the coming year. His 
work will be carried on by his associates 
in the Roman Council, who are pledged 
to maintain the institution along evan- 
elical non-denominational lines. His 
riends in America who have been in- 
terested in his work in this institution, 
and others who are inclined to be inter- 
ested will send their subscriptions as 
heretofore, to Mrs. S. I. Hurt, 150 Cen- 
tral Park South. 
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Pension Laws. 





Disability Clause in Pension Law 


The revision in the pension law which 
is being sought by Chicago teachers 
would grant a uniform allowance to all 
teachers who have served for twenty- 
five years. 

The proposed act provides that all 
those who have taught less than five 
years shall constitute the first class; 
those who have taught more than five and 
less than ten years shall comprise the 
second class; those who have taught 
more than ten and less than fifteen 
years shall constitute the third class, and 
those who have taught longer than fifteen 
years shall make up the fourth class. 

The annual assessment for the various 
classes is fixed at five dollars, ten dollars, 
fifteen dollars, and thirty dollars re- 
spectively. 

The disability clause is also of inter- 
est: That after fifteen years a teacher 
is eligible to a disability pension pro- 
vided she is retired from the service be- 
cause of a permanent disability, mental 
or physical. The bill provides that this 
disability annuity shall be in such pro- 
portion to the full pension of $400 as the 
sum contributed by the teacher disabled 
bears to the total contribution ($450), 
required for a full pension. 

‘The schoolmen and women of the city 
are heartily supporting the measure. 

“T am heartily in favor of a pension 
law which will adequately provide for 
teachers in old age,’”’ said Superinten- 
dent Cooley. ‘‘I am also heartily in 
favor of the disability clause in the new 
bill. The best feature of the proposed 
law is that no discrimination is shown 
because of sex or salary. All teachers 
from those of the lowest salary rank to 
the highest, are treated alike and fairly.’’ 





Amendment of Pension Law. 


A bill to amend the New Jersey 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund law of 1905 
has been drafted and will be introduced 
in the Legislature. One of the proposed 
changes is to make the State Board of 
Education the final court of appeal 
instead of the trustees of the fund. The 
amount of annuities is also raised from 
one-half to six-tenths of the average 
annual salary for the five years preced- 
ing the date of retirement. No annuity, 
however, is to be less than $250 or more 
than $600. 

Membership fees are as follows: Two 
per cent. of the contractural monthly 
salaries of all members of the fund who 
were or shall have been teachers ten 
years or less when they become mem- 
bers of the fund; two and one-half per 
cent. of the contractual monthly sal- 
aries of members who have been teach- 
ing over ten and less than fifteen years, 
and three per cent. in all cases where 
members have been in the public school 
service as teachers for fifteen years or 
more. 

Application for membership to the 
fund by persons now eligible to become 
members must be made before January 
1, 1909. This is an extension of two 
years over the time previously agreed 
upon in the bill as originally drafted. 





There are those who advocate the 
treatment of malarial fever without qui- 
nine, and while we are not in a position 
to argue the question, it has often 
occurred to us that the cases treated 
with antikamnia in connection with 
uinine recovered more rapidly than 
those treated without antikamnia. One 
antikamnia tablet eve three hours, 
given in connection with quinine, will 


prove this.—Medical Reprints. 
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Teachers to Unite. 


Plans have been drawn up to unite 
the various organizations of teachers 
in the Chicago schools. Prin. Harry D. 
Hatch has outlined a plan for such a 
union, the preamble to which states: 

‘‘We, the educational department of 
the Chicago public schools, in order to 
form a more perfect integration of all 
of our education functions, to provide 
for a fuller and freer exchange of opin- 
ions among our number upon all educa- 
tional problems and the highest co- 
operative effectiveness of our service, 
as well as make efficient organized pro- 
vision for transmitting our opinions to 
the Board of Education, do establish 
this constitution of the Educational Coun- 
cils of Chicago.” 

The system will be made up of a num- 
ber of councils with a general central 
council at the head. The latter will be 
composed as follows: The superinten- 
dent and district superintendents as ad- 
visors, one representative from each of 
the specialty councils, the principal and 
two teachers from the normal ‘school, 
eight representatives from each of the 
district councils, who shall be the presi- 
dent and secretary, two principals, two 
grammar grade teachers and two pri- 
mary grade teachers, and eight repre- 
sentatives from the high school council, 
who shall be the president, secretary, 
two principals and four teachers. For 
the central departmental associated coun- 
cil the following are the delegates: 
Three representatives from each ‘high 
school council, three from the normal 
school, and one representative from each 
of the high school district councils. 





University for Denver. 


Next September Westminster Univer- 
sity is to be opened at Denver, Col. The 
institution is to be under the control of 
the Presbyterian Church, altho not in 
any narrow denominational sense. The 
central building was erected in 1892, 
but owing to the financial panic of the 
following year, was never occupied. 

The plans for development are ona 
large scale and all of the attachments 
to a great university will be constructed 
as rapidly as possible, including a library, 
observatory, laboratories for technical 
work of all kinds, and a complete mod- 
ern equipment. s 


Will New Jersey Respond ? 


Not long ago the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association petitioned Gov- 
ernor Stokes to use his influence in their 
behalf in the matter of salaries. They 
sent also a petition to the leading papers 
of the State. Here are a couple ol pile 
graphes from the latter. 

‘‘A decade of unprecedented prosper- 
ity has richly increased the reward of 
labor and capital. The teachers, being 
neither hand-laborers nor capitalists, 
are thus shut out from their share of 
this prosperity. Have they deserved 
this? But the case is still worse. The 
United States Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, after an exhaustive 
investigation, taking into account all 
the leading necessaries of life, has found 
that the purchasing price of a dollar is 
but three-fifths of what it was in 1898. 
The increased cost of living, therefore, 
all but cuts the comparative value of an 
income in half. There has been no ap- 
preciable increase of teachers’ salaries 
to meet this rising scale of living. In 
truth, therefore, the salaries have been 
reduced instead of being increased. 

“The struggle to keep our trained 
teachers has become chronic. New Jer- 
sey pays for the education of its teach- 
ers, and lets them practice upon its chil- 
dren. Then, having gained experience, 
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they leave the State, and the metropoli- 
tan taxpayer smiles and reaps the benefit 
because he pays something like standard 
wages.” 


Teachers Urged to Attend. 


So determined is State Supt. H. C. 
+ unnels that the Alabama teachers shall 
reap the benefits of the Alabama Educa- 
tional Association’s annual meeting, to 
be held in Mobile on March 28, 29, and 
30, that he has sent a letter to all county 
superintendents in which he says: 

“IT wish to urge that you not only 
attend yourself, but insist that every 
teacher in your county do so. An in- 
teresting and instructive program has 
been arranged, and you and your teach- 
ers can not afford to miss this meeting. 
You may secure rooms and board with 
private families at one dollar a day, 
rooms at hotels at seventy-five cents a 
day, and the railroad rate is one fare 
plus twenty-five cents for the round 
trip. 

‘“*Please say to your teachers that the 
days spent in attendance upon this 
meeting will be counted as days taught, 
and such attendance will be counted as 
equivalent to an institute required by 
law in section 3,592.” 

An unusually good program has been 
hg full of live topics handled by 

ive speakers. 


German in Elementary Grades. 


Upon the recommendation of Super- 
intendent Elson, German is to be dropped 
from the first four grades of the elemen- 
tary schools. In regard to postponin; 
the beginning of the study until the fif 
grade is reached Mr. Elson says: ‘‘It 
is desirable to intensify the instruction 
in German in the grammar grades. 
Doubtless by so doing little if any loss 
in German will come to the pupils by 
the close of the eighth grade, while the 
gains in English will be great.” 

Cleveland’s large number of German 
citizens who are opposed in this matter 
by an even larger number of citizens of 
foreign extraction other than German, 
has given to the question somewhat of 
a political aspect and has caused wide- 
spread interest. 

The Cleveland Leader in an editorial 
supports the course taken by Superin- 
tendent Elson and the Board of Educa- 
tion thus: 

The action of the Board of Education 
yesterday as to the teaching of German 
in the public schools will save the peo- 
ple of Cleveland a great deal of money. 
It will set free for other use many rooms 
in schools which are seriously crowded. 
The effect upon school finances will be 
much the same as if the city had been 
given two or three new buildings and 
money enough to pay the salaries of the 
teachers required to run them. 





Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause little if 
any disturbance during the whole period of 
childhood. 

It may then produce dyspepsia, catarnh, 
and marked tendency to consumption, before 
manifesting itself in much cutaneous erup- 
tion or glandular swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are quite free 
from it, and you can rely on 


5 s 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
‘to rid you of it radically and permanently. 
Accept no substitute, but insist on having 
Hood’s, Liquid or tablets, 100 Doses $1. 
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A Teacher Novelist. 


Hugh Pendexter sounds so much like 
a made-up name—like the ‘‘ Pendennis” 
that ambitious beginners have so often 
used since Thackeray’s day—that it is 
well to state that it is a real name and 
not a pseudonym. 

Pendexter is a young man, having 
been born in Pittsfield, a little Maine 
town, thirty-two years ago. 

He likes to look back, now, to the time 
when he taught school for six dollars a 
week! But he didn’t do it very long at 
such distinctively ‘‘bargain prices” as 
that, for he was soon asked to take 
charge of important schools. 

He decided, however, that he would 
not make teaching a life business, and so 
it comes that he is now a newspaper man 
in Rochester, N. Y. 

In private life he is full of the same 
bubbling and irrepressible fun that sets 
his ‘‘Tiberius Smith” in a class by itself 
—and it amuses him hugely that, in 
spite of being a humorist, his city editor 
likes to assign him to important murder 
cases and trials, being confident not only 
that he will get the news, but that he 
will write it with all gravity and soberness. 





The Joys of School Life. 


There was a rush for the door, a holler, 
and a whoop. The little school-room 
was empty; it was recess-time. The 
teacher drew forth a letter and com- 
menced to read it. 

‘*Say, teacher, is that letter from your 
feller?’’ Susie Jones’s freckled face is 
peering at the teacher just above the 
edge of the desk. ‘‘Ain’t you got no 
feller?” 

The door is thrown open. 

‘‘Teacher, Billie Martin tripped me 
up and hurted my toe.” 

The teacher goes to the door. 

“Billie come here. Did you trip 
Sammie Osier?”’ 

“No, I didn’t; he fell down, and the 
cry baby tried to blame it on to me. I'll 
punch his face—”’ 

“Stop. We won’t have any talk like 
that.” 

‘‘Teacher, can me and Mary go over 
to the woods and get some wintergreen?” 

“No, not to-day.” 

‘‘Well, I don’t see why we can’t go. 
Jim Osier and Billie Martin have gone.” 

“You know that those boys will have 
to stay after school to pay for it.” 

“‘T don’t see why we girls can’t never 
do nothing,’’ muttered Mary, under her 
breath. 

‘‘Oh, teacher, come quick!’ It is 
Sammie Osier again. ‘‘John Hill has 
John Dennis down and is just plugging 
him something awful. Oh, hurry! he 
will kill him; I know he will.” 

The teacher finds that the two Johns 

ave been wrestling. 

“Say, teacher, what makes you wear 


your hair that way? Ma said that it 
made you look like an old maid,” asked 
little Stella Thurman in all seriousness. 


‘“My ma said that she should think 
teacher would blow away some day, she 
is so thin. Why are you so thin?” Susie 
piped out. 

“‘Teacher, how many more days of 
school?” 

‘*My sister Jennie has a ring just like 
ro with red glass in it. Jennie got 

ers with gum. How did you get yours?” 

‘“Teacher, can me and Jim go and get 
a pail of water?” 


“Yes; but hurry; it is almost bell- 
time.” 
“Say, teacher, what is that little 


brown spot right back of your left ear? 
Won’t it come off?” 

‘*Oh, teacher, come here! Sammie is 
felled down in the mud and has lost his 
shoe.” ; 

The bell rings and school'is resumed.— 


Harper’s Weekly. 
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In and About New York City. 


City Superintendent Maxwell esti- 
mates that the per capita cost of the 
New York elementary schools is $28.21, 
and of the high schools $79.66. These 
figures are based on the average monthly 
register. 


James G. Smith, Principal of Public 
School No. 29, Manhattan, emptied the 
building of its eight hundred pupils in 
less than two minutes the other day, 
when a slight fire on the premises was 
reported. 


A report of the elementary school 
committee which was adopted by the 
Board authorized the Board of Super- 
intendents to permit classes in the ele- 
mentary and high schools to visit mu- 
seums, parks, educational exhibits, and 
institutions, or to attend lectures illus- 
trative of the course of study. 





The Board of Superintendents of the 
New York schools has requested that the 
$75,000 allowed by the Board of Esti- 
mate for the equipment. of gymnasiums, 
workshops, and kindergartens in the old 
buildings be divided as follows: $45,000 
for gymnasiums, $9,618 for workshops, 
$6,921.33 for kitchens, $3,460.67 for 
kindergartens, and $10,000 for science 
rooms. 





The New York Board of Education 
has awarded the largest general con- 
struction contract in its history. It is 
for Public School No. 100, at 138th 
Street, Manhattan, and amounts to 
$519,440. The successful bidder was 
Charles Peckworth. 





The New York Throat, Nose, and 
Lung Hospital has sent a circular let- 
ter to the principals of the city schools 
calling attention to a clinic conducted 
for the benefit of children. Principals 
are urged to send any children suffering 
from affections of the eyes, nose, ears, 
throat, or teeth. Those who need 
glasses will have them furnished at re- 
duced prices. 





The Board of Superintendents is con- 
sidering the practicability of havin 
teachers’ lunch rooms in the new schoo 
buildings. 





The Brooklyn Women Principals’ As- 
sociation has decided to oppose the pay- 
ing of higher salaries to the principals 
of the larger schools. The reason for 
taking the stand in that the teachers 
believe that big schools are not con- 
_— to the best interests of the chil- 

ren. 





The New York Board of Education, 
altho expressing itself as anxious to re- 
adjust salary schedules and regretting 
that it had not sufficient funds to under- 
take the work, has opposed all the meas- 
ures urged by the city teachers. It Has 
opposed the McCarren bill, which pro- 
poses to place the men and women onan 
equal basis; the Conklin bill, which 
seeks to restore the four-mill assessment 
on property valuation for school pur- 
poses; and the Dowling bill, which 
would base the mandatory school fund 
on the product of per capita cost and 
average school attendance. 





Edward Robinson, of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, in speaking before 
the Graduate¥Club of New York the 
other night, said: ‘‘One of the things 
that the museum can do is to cultivate 


imagination. If there are any school 
teachers here I wish to say to them, Do 
not take art too seriously. If the school 
child can be made to feel that the visit 
to the museum is more of a holiday than 
a lesson, and afterward be made to 
analyze his or her pleasure in the view- 
ing of the works of art, then the greatest 
good will have been accomplished. But 
do not let them feel that art is a 
solemn and serious thing. 





Charge of Favoritism. 


Commissioner Jonas, at the recent 
meeting of the School Board introduced 
two resolutions aimed at favoritism, 
which he claims is displayed in the selec- 
tion of first assistants in the high schools 
and the choice of high school principals. 
He recommended that vacancies in the 
position of first assistant be filled at 
once, and that the choice of principals 
be made dependent upon an examination. 





Fire Alarm Boxes in School. 


At the meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion on March 13, resolutions were 
adopted requesting the Board of Alder- 
men to authorize the issue of revenue 
bonds to the amount of $25,000 for in- 
staling fire alarm boxes for Brooklyn 
ps This action follows the recent 
presentment of the Kings County grand 
jury relative to the lack of protection 
against fire in the Brooklyn schools. 

In its report the committee on build- 
ings showed that its efforts to secure 
such an appropriation in the budget had 
been unsuccessful for many years. In 
1900 $32,000 was requested, but only 
thirty dollars was allowed, and in the 
following year a request for a similar 
sum was followed by an appropriation 
of only $1,000. 


The Glasses-Lunch Questions. 

Dr. Maxwell’s recommendation with 
regard to the supplying of eye-glasses 
to children in need of them is to be thoroly 
investigated by the Board of Education. 
The committee on elementary schools 
had reported unfavorably upon this 
recommendation at the previous meet- 
ing, and the report had been tabled. 

It came up for discussion at the meet- 
ing of March 13. Dr. Maxwell stated 
that in Public School No. 6, Manhattan, 
127 of the 335 pupils had been found to 
be suffering from defective vision. Mr. 
Stern replied that the report opposed 
the discrimination implied in furnish- 
ing glasses to those children only who 
could not secure them in any other way, 
and asked that it be referred back to the 
committee with instructions that in- 
vestigations be made with a view to 
furnishing glasses to all children needing 
them. 

Mr. Stern spoke also of the proposed 
cost-price lunches, and said that he be- 
lieved the plan to be impracticable. In 
reply to this Dr. Maxwell cited some of 
the East Side schools, where such 
lunches are now being furnished. 





Public Lectures. 

The following are the more important 
lectures scheduled for the coming week: 
SUNDAY, Marcu 24. 

“Violin and Piano Recital,’ by Ed- 
mund Severn, at P. S. 83, 216 East 110th 
Street. 

MONDAY, Marcu 25. 

“‘The Planet Mars: Is it Inhabited?”’ 
by Prof. Robert W. Prentiss, at P. S. 
82, Seventieth Street and First Avenue. 

‘“The Story of the Earth—The Forma- 
tion of Rocks,” by William T. Elsing, at 
P. S. 51, West Forty-fourth Street and 
Tenth Avenue. - 

‘‘Mirabeau and the Great Revolution,” 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 
TEACHERS’ 


BREWER AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 








9 31 Union Sq., New York 
C 08 \) SCHICY Eighteenth year, same manager. Sup- 
plies superior teachers for al kinds of 
positions all year ‘round. Quick, effici- 
entservice, Write or telegraph. 
A N A G E N Ls Y is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. = it —_ hears 
of vacancies and tells Hf. : a is something, ut if it is 
you about them = A asked to N DS 


and recommends you 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 





that is more. Ours 
The Schoo! Bulletin Agency, 
ames C, J. Albert, Manager =— 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 37s wavasn ave. chicago, 


Large clientage, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State Universities, in 90 per cent. 
of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5000 in secondary and public schools. Get in line now for 


September vacancies. Year Book free. 








F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


' THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. BOISE, IDAHO 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


New York, 146 Fifth Avenue 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 
Chicago, 208 Michigan Ave. 


SCHERMERHOR 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Send for circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


~Keep Your Light- Li bomads 
ningRodUp. & a | wien oft 


Stock and special 
A SPECIALTY.” llestrated cotlon 








4 Ashburton Place 
Boston : Mass. 
Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 23% Douglas Bldg. 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building 
Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 





Oldest and best known in United States 
Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


3 East rath St., New York 
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vacancies in January. Free Registra- 
tion. No Position—No Pay. Send for 
Form R. 


KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 B'’ way, N.Y. 


FISHER i ACENCY 


Excellent facilities for placing teachers in every part of the U.S. 120 Tremont St Boston Mass 
“9 , . 


Send for Manual. 


and samples free. 
KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 Bway, N.Y. 


} We want teachers of all subjects. Forty | 











JUST PUBLISHED 


A Bath in an English Tub 


By CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 
Author of ‘‘ Minerva’s Manoeuvres.” 








‘* Amusing growls at the Manners and Customs of the 
British. The criticism is instructive as well as enter- 
taining and will meet with sympathy from his many 
fellow sufferers.""--N. Y Sun. 


Cloth. 


| 


Illustrated. Price 75 cents | 


A. S. Barnes & Company, NEw york 


by Dr. James T. Shotwell, at P. S. 5, 
141st Street and Edgecombe Avenue. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 26. 


‘The New Far East,” by Elwood G. 
ievicabsers, at the Museum of Natural 
History, Seventy-seventh Street and 
Central Park West. 

‘The Relation of the Electric Current 
to Magnetism,” by Frederick W. Hunt- 
ington, at P. S. 150, Ninety-fifth Street 
and First Avenue. 

‘Nationality in Music,’’ by Edmund 
Severn, at P. S. 21, Mott Street, near 
Spring. 

‘Painting in France,’’ by Alexander 
T. Van Laer, at New York Public Li- 
brary, 103 West 135th Street. 

‘‘What Music Signifies,’’ by Dr. Henry 
G. Hanchett, at Wadleigh High School, 
115th Street and Seventh Avenue. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27. 


“The Optics of Painting,’’ by Prof. 
Ernest R. Von Nardroff, at Cooper Union, 
Third Avenue and Eighth Street. 

‘‘The United States Navy—The Old 
and the New,” by David H. Tribou, at 
Young Men’s Institute, 222 Bowery. 

“Three American Humorists—Nye, 
Field, and Riley,’ by Miss Josephine D. 
Nye, at Public Library, 331 East Tenth 
Street. 

“Our Friends in Fur and Feathers,”’ 
by Prof. Silas A. Lottridge, at East Side 
House Settlement, Seventy-sixth Street 
and East River. 





THURSDAY, MARCH 28. 

‘‘Hawaii,’’ by Prof. William Libbey of 
Princeton, at St. Luke’s Hall, Hudson 
and Grove Streets. 

‘Representative American Writers— 
Hawthorne, the Romancer,’’ by Dr. J. 
Duncan Spaeth, at P. S. 135, First Avenue 
and Fifty-first Street. 

‘‘Wireless Telegraphy, Wireless Tele- 
phony, and Color Photography,” by 
Prof. A. Frederick Collins, at P. S. 
46, 156th Street and St. Nicholas Avenue. 

‘‘Sound, Resonance, Interference, and 
Musical Instruments,”’ by Prof. J. Newton 
Gray, at the Hebrew Technical Institute, 
Stuyvesant Street, near Third Avenue. 

“The Treatment of Unconsciousness,”’ 
by Dr. G. Alfred Lawrence, at P. S. 119, 
133d Street and Eighth Avenue. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 29, 


‘‘The Development of American Insti- 
tutions—The People and the Land,” by 
Dr. Francis N. Thorpe, at Wadleigh 
High School, 115th Street and Eighth 
Avenue. 

“Capital Employed in Animal In- 
dustry,’’ by Dr. James Walter Crook, at 
West Side Neighborhood House, 501 
West Fiftieth Street. 

‘‘The Value of Poetry—Robert Burns,”’ 
by Dr. Charles F. Horneat, Y. M. B. A. 
Hall, 311 East Broadway. 

‘Persia, the Kingdom of the Shahs,”’ 
by Joel Werda, at P. S. 30, 224 Fast 
Kighty-eighth Street. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 350. 
“Government of European Countries 
-1. England,” by Dr. William Fairley, 

at Board of Education, Park Avenue and 
Fifty-ninth Street. 

‘*The Roman Revolution—1. The Dem- 
ocratic Reformers,’’ by Dr. Henry A. 
Sill, of Cornell University, at Y. M. H. A. 
Hall, Ninety-second Street and Lexington 
Avenue. 


‘‘Peer Gynt,’ by Mrs. Miriam New- 


|combe Cramer, at P. S. 165, 108th Street 
{and Amsterdam Avenue. 


‘‘The Telephone Instrument of To-day 
Common Battery Types,’’ by Theodore 
Jones, at High School of Commerce, 
'Sixty-sixth Street, west of Broadway. 
‘‘Chemistry—V. Combustion and the 
| Flame,"’ by Dr. Norman A. Dubois, at 
|St. Bartholomew’s Lyceum Hall, 205 
East Forty-second Street. 
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Baby Covered With Sores. 


Wou.Lp ScratcH AND TEAR THE FLESH 


Unutess Hanps Were Tiep— 
“Woutp Have Diep But 
FOR Curicura.” 


‘‘My little son, when about a year and 
a half old, began to have sores come out 
on his face. I had a physician treat him, 
hut the sores grew worse. Then they be- 
gan to come on his arms, then on other 
parts of his body, and then one came on 
his chest, worse than the others. Then I 
called another physician. Still he grew 
worse. At the end of about a year and a 
half of suffering he grew so bad I had to 
tie his hands in cloths at night to keep 
him from scratching the sores and tearing 
the flesh. He got to be a mere skeleton, 
and was hardly able to walk. My aunt 
advised me to try Cuticura Soap and Oint- 
ment. I sent to the drug store and gota 
cake of the Soap and a box of the Oint- 
ment, and at the end of about two months 
the sores were all well. He has never had 
any sores of any kind since. He is now 
strong and healthy, and I can sincerely 
say that only for your most wonderful 
remedies my precious child would have 
died from those terrible sores. Mrs. Eg- 
bert Sheldon, R. F. D. No. 1, Woodville, 
Conn., April 22, 1905.” 


Mr. PRATT): 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 











What they say of it in 
England: 


‘Distinctly a clever piece of 


work. ’” 
—The Scotsman, Edinburgh. 


“* For those healthy people who 
like to laugh when they read, this 
is a book that may be heartily re- 


commended. ’’ 

—The Daily Telegraph, London. 

‘* Full of genuine humor— * * 
Pure Joy—Van Brunt’s efforts to 
sail a boat, and his and Hartley’s 
endeavors to cultivate the sandy 
soil of the Hermitage, their catch- 
ing of clams, all is good for hearty 
and innocuous laughter. We do 
not know if this is a ‘best selling’ 
book in America but we know it 


ought to be.’’ 
— Daily Mail, London. 


12mo Cloth Frontispiece 
PRICE $1.50 


A, §, Barnes & Co, 


NEW YORK 














| More Stenographers Wanted. 


The Remington Typewriter Company 
‘have recently published some new facts 
and figures concerning the work of their 
employment department which make 
good reading for business school pro- 
prietors, business school teachers, pupils, 
employed operators, and everyone inter- 
ested in the twin professions. These 
figures give the number of stenographers 
placed in positions and also the number 
of calls for stenographers by employers 
at the employment departments of the 
Remington Company at every one of 
their forty American branches. The 
oe of the number of positions 

Hed is an old custom with the Reming- 
ton Company, but the publication of the 
total number of calls for stenographers 
isa new feature. The two taken together 
are of vital interest because they show 
the relation between stenographic de- 
mand and supply. These figures show 
that last year the number of positions 
offered by the Remington Employment 
Departments was 47,874; the number of 
positions filled was 41,744. In other 
words there was an excess of over six 
thousand good positions for which calls 
were received and no operators available 
to fill them. These conditions were not 
peculiar to any locality, but extended to 
every one, without exception, of the forty 
American branches of the Remington 
Ty ewriter Company. Figures like these 

e good reading. They prove that 
so i from the pos A profession 
becoming overcrowdec there never was a 
time when the demand for good short- 
hand writers and typists so far exceeded 
the supply. And it follows that the 
opportunities were never greater; were 
never better for bright young men and 
women who take up the profession of 
shorthand and typewriting. 


Foes and Allies. 


Life is in great danger when threatened 
by foes that have allies in the very 
elements; when attacked by them, it 
is a struggle for existence. 

Among these foes at this time of the 
year are the grip, pneumonia, and 
diphtheria. 

At the risk of telling our readers what 
they may already know, we will say that 
as a guard against these foes, these 
diseases, prevalent now, Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is entitled to the greatest confi- 
dence. It builds up and fortifies the 
whole system 





Rest and Health ~ Motker aut Child. 
has pee ed 


GURES WIND COLIC, and ts the best remedy for 

DIARRHEA. Sold by raggists eo every part of the 
world. Besure to ask for ‘‘ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 

oe ” Andtakeno other kind, Twenty-five cents a 
ottle. 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Thiid Ave., New York 
Masufactuers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 
Iverything needed in the Laboratory. 

Glass blowing done on the premises. 


Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 
University Heights, New York City 
Thirteenth Year, July first to August ninth, 1907 
Ninety-seven courses are offered covering 
a wide field of pedagogical subjects and 
all departments of collegiate work. 
The work is planned for teachers 
desiring to secure collegiate degrees and 
for those wishing to obtain the highest 
professional training in some _ special 
department. 
For full information, address: 
JAMES E. LOUGH Director, 


Washington Square, New York City. 
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SEEDS for SCHOOLS” 
2 Can be obtained in any quantity from i: 
ess °. . Zs 
: % The School Garden Association, 

BOSTON, pecs Si 


JOY LINE 


OPERATING FOUR LINES BETWEEN 


New York and New England 











First-Class Passenger, Express and 
Freight Service. 


ALWAYS THE 


BOSTON 


(via Providence or’ Fall River.) 
FALL RIVER, Direct Steamer. 
PROVIDENCE, Direct Steamer. 


EVERY WEEK DAY AT 5 P. M. 


BOSTON—Outside Line. 
A TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SEA TRIP. 


RATES LOWEST 





EVERY TUESUAY, THURSDAY, SAT- 
URDAY, . M. 
BRIDGEPORT Direct. 

For Freight Only. 

EVERY WKrEK DAY AT 4 P. M, 


From Piers 27 and 28, Fast River, 
foot Catharine St., 


»| First-class PM Re Elegant } ERS Fine Cuisine 


For information address 
JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Pier 27 (New), E. R., New York 
Telephone, 800 Orchard. 
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TWO GREAT BOOKS 








THE NEW KNOWLEDGE 


By Robert Kennedy Duncan 
5th Edition 


An Open Letter 


Editor of Life. 


Dear Sir: 

The book that has swept me along this year as if ‘‘commercing 
with the skies’’ is ““The New Knowledge,” by Professor Duncan. The 
marvels of recent science are there revealed to the non-scientific in a 
manner so clear that readers endorse the London Athenaeum’s verdict : 
‘* This is the best book of its kind ever written.”’ 

We seem to be approaching Tyndall’s prediction ‘‘that man is 
finally to find the potency of all things in matter,’’ but what if we do 
if it be matter with a soul? We shall grow more reverent than ever 
before. 

Yours, 


New York, N. Y. Andrew Carnegie. 





NOW READY 


The second volume in 
this remarkable series 


The NATURE and ORIGIN of LIFE 


By Felix Le Dantec 
Professor of the Faculty of the Sciences at the Sorbonne, Paris 


‘* Professor Le Dantec stands as perhaps the foremost cham- 
pion of the mechanical theory of lite, and in this book, written especially 
for the people of our speech, he has given us in the simplicity of its 
expression, the clarity of its statements, and the keen logic of its pur- 
pose, the best exposition of the subject extant.”’ 


Robert Kennedy Duncan. 


Each 8vo. cloth. 2 2 2 : : Price $2.00 net; by mail $2.16 








A. S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK 




















